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HONGKONG AND THE BRITISH POSITION IN CHINA 


By E. Stuart Kirby 


BRITISH VIEW OF CHINA 


Britain has a direct “stake” in China, has continuing re- 
lations with the de facto government, and is physically present 
in the country. But it is not only a question of’ the United 
Kingdom, with its freehold and leasehold tenancies at Hong- 
kong and Kowloon and its Embassy at Peking. It is a ques- 
tion of the Commonwealth, a world-wide association of free 
states, the Asian members of which have their own 
close and active relations with China (which, rightly 
or wrongly, they insist on thinking Of as_ the Chinese 
people as a whole, not a particular regime or clique). 

This, then, is a multilateral relation. The path of 
negotiations between these two groups has some barriers and 
pitfalls, but it is remarkably free of jagged corners. Both 
sides, British and Chinese, regard themselves as engaged in 
the serious, steady, and practical settlement and adjustment 
of mutual relations in new conditions, following on a period 
when both parties have gone through profound political and 
social changes. The attitude of some Americans, who insist on 
polarizing every situation into a headlong clash of drastic 
alternatives, and on magnifying every point of difference into 
a crux of finality, appears to them unrealistic, immature, or 
hysterical. 


There are many issues in Sino-British relations on which 
there is fundamental difference, but none which in themselves 
can be accounted crises; they are critical only in relation to 
the general world situation. Thus there prevail in Hongkong 
(and, presumably, at the Commonwealth embassies in Peking) 
such calm, dignity, and purposeful deliberation as are appar- 
ently now rare in the United States. Journalists or politicians 
find so little that is sensational in Hongkong today that they 
have, for agitational purposes, to draw on their imaginations. 


The impression is also fostered abroad that this tranquil- 
lity is due to complete British surrender and subservience, on 
the local scene, to Chinese Communism. This, in the view 
of Chinese and British alike, is one of the most unrealistic 
suppositions: British -measures have throughout been clear, 


@ 


firm, just, and libertarian, 
but not lax or pliant. With the British, the Chinese know 
just where they stand. . And the markers are set by the Bri- 
tish, as well as the Chinese; as for instance when the former 
impound airplanes, set immigration restrictions and trade 
controls, or requisition ships for service in Korea. All these 
things have been done with only verbal protest from the Com- 
munists. 


Russia, they see mainly the war clouds gathering. 
“HE POSTWAR BRITISH OUTLOOK 


British policy in the Far East cannot be understood with-. 


out reference to the general position of Britain and the Com- 
monwealth in the postwar world. Britain’s situation may be 
compared to that of an old-established concern which has just 
weathered some tremendous market crisis. It has survived, 
but has liquidated much of its capital and assets in order to 
do so, and is in debt. However, it still has a wide range of 
connections and interests. Its relationships with other people 
have changed accordingly. Towards friends, it is more touchy; 
some former customers are now competitors; some former 
subordinates are now independents; some debtors have become 
creditors; and so forth. The whole pattern of the market has 
meanwhile changed. Needs have altered. The war damge 
was unequally distributed. 

Obviously, the first prerequisite of British policy in this 
situation is flexibility. Adaptability is practically a question 
of survival; the attitude must be, more than ever, pragmatic. 
Britain must “lead from weakness,” not from strength. Those 
who suppose that the weakness is mortal presume that the 
result must be “appeasement.”’ They are making the mistake 
that Napoleon and Hitler made; the weakness is considerable, 
but not fatal, and the British still have a lead or an initiative. 

So runs the polemic in global terms. In this article, 
however, the subject is especially China and the Far East; 
and in respect of that particular area, the imputations of 
weakness and compliance may particularly apply. For China 
is essentially peripheral, from the point of view of the British 


Behind the British, the Chinese can see prospects 
of trade and development for all Asia; behind America and 
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world” structure. American geopoliticians may regard this 
area as a zone of decision, strategically, economically, and 
politically; but from the British point of view it is less im- 
portant than other regions nearer home, by at least two of 
these criteria. Only for its economic potentialities is it, for 
us, of any primary degree of importance. If China offered 
great market prospects, British interest and effort might be 
enticed; while it does not (and as long as more essential 
positions, like Malaya or Australia, are not imperiled), it is 
no Rubicon to us. 


This oversimplifies the issues: British motives are not so 
exclusively commercial. But it is essential to keep the basic 
peint in mind. Perhaps a root difference between American 
and British approaches is ultimately involved. The United 
States is concerned, ex ante, to stop all gaps in its wocld-wide 
fronts, as and where they occur. It acts widely, scattering its 
resources and underwriting any and every pretender to the 
role of opponent: of Communism, including some dubious or 
repugnant political characters: The British—now less lavishly 
endowed with material resources—are very much concerned 
to pose conditions and assess priorities. Theirs is the prin- 
ciple of economy of force. They propose to maintain a certain 
fundamental framework; not from a static point of view, but 
as a tested and reliable basis for development and continuity. 
The Sterling Area and the Commonwealth Understanding -are 
the safe and sure groundwork for the survival, not merely of 
Britain, but of the Four Freedoms. They are sound and per- 
manent investments; any efforts farther afield in Asia are 
supplementary, and highly speculative. 


The British have, however, a striking confidence that they 
can secure, develop, and improve the whole area under their 
control and very powerfully influence areas outside their boun- 
daries. Consciousness of a deteriorated external position is to 
a great extent counter-balanced by some confidence of inward 
strength. The country bore the full weight of the war, 
through to victory, not only by staunchness, but also by main- 
taining and extending the highest standards of social justice. 
The “Cautious Revolution’ means a changed Britain, with 
practical social and welfare standards which Communism can 
nowhere approach. All these considerations are relevant to 
the present subject, because it is fully intended to extend a 
corresponding social revolution over the rest of the Common- 
wealth. The notion of an effete and exploiting colonialism, 
fearing comparison with the achievements of liberation in 
newly Communized areas, is the exact reverse of the truth. 


THE BRITISH AND THE CHINESE 


Such, broadly, are the motives and the causes underlying 
the British attitude toward China. Naturally, they are some- 
what mixed; this is not a world in which black and white are 
neatly separated. Many people imagine Britain as a vast in- 
vestor in China. There was a time when British investments 
in China were considerable, but they never represented any 
significant proportion of total British capital. They were 
over £200 million in 1936, for example; but that was only 
about 5 per cent of all British investments abroad. They 
were liquidated during the war, their loss seeming insignificant 
in comparison with other sacrifices made at that time. 


This was done in a realistic spirit and manner, without 
any public or official sentimentality; the Chinese appreciate 
rhetoric, but consider sentimentality to be out of place in high 
politics. The British gave moral and material support to 
China over the war period, but frankly declared the objective 
limitations; and, by inter-Allied agreement, this theater of 
war was an American responsibility. In policy and in opera- 
tions, British action in no way obtruded on Chinese internal 
politics. British wartime support was clearly for China as 
such—not for any particular party or regime in China. 
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After the war, this point became still clearer; the British 
were evidently willing to trade, and to co-operate in the deve- 
lopment of China. But the Nationalist Government was de- 
liberately making that impossible. The Yangtze was closed 
to foreign shipping (which was mainly British). The govern- 
ment’s trade controls and other regulations also worked pri- 
marily against British interests. It must be strongly borne 
in mind that many of the Communist policies in this field were . 
anticipated by the Nationalists. The latter were less efficient 
in their application, but in many cases they actually went 
farther. A Nationalist mob burned down the British Con- 
sulate at Canton on January 16, 1948. Such incidents still 
occur, on a plane quite beyond the rights of blockade; the last 
anti-British mob incident was in Formosa on April 17, 1951. 
No such incidents have occurred in the ee of the People’s 
Government. 


The British have a very clear idea of the character and 
the status of the Kuomintang faction, which could not have 
maintained its inglorious existence after the war without 
American support. They have no cause for gratitude to it, 
reliance upon it, or attachment to it, and cannot endorse 
the American policy of sustaining it. - 


The British are also largely dissociated from the postwar 
rehabilitation of Japan, which, reasonably or ey is 
disliked or feared by most Chinese. 


BRITISH PRESTIGE IN CHINA 


Rightly or wrongly, the standing and prestige of the 
British are relatively high in China. This statement is to be 
taken in a purely relative sense, but it is a political fact. It 
is significant that in propaganda and practice the Communists 
have launched no “all-out”? anti-British policy. Their main 


concern is, of course, to drive a wedge between the Allies; but 


they are realists enough to know that (at present, at least) an. 
all-out anti-British campaign would be unconvincing to their 
own people. 

The reasons for this go deeper than the somedicisilticn of 
pelitics. It is necessary also, for instance, to recall the nature 
of British institutions and procedures in China. The British 
impact has been largely commercial. To accuse it of “cul- 
tural aggression” would be absurd, even for Commynists. 
British interests are mainly represented by certain large and 
old-established concerns. These famous hongs are of massive 
reputation and integrity. They are local-based, even indigen- 


ous, typically operating solely in the Far East, and having 


all their assets there. In conduct, personnel, interests, and 
outlook, théy are predominantly local; their business is con-— 
ducted largely in the local language, the details are according 
to local usage. Contrast thé typical American 
China, which appears usually as the branch of some large 
America-based concern, carries on in an American manner, 
and employs Americanized Chinese. 


Such things are fundamental in governing the reactions 
of the masses. So also are certain psychological similarities. 
The British and the Chinese are alike in their personal 
reticence and in their pragmatism. They are not easily sway- 
ed’ by clamant publicity. They do not leap to conclusions, 
burn the bridges before the enemy reaches them, or allow 
themselves to be stung into premature action. Their his- 
torical sense makes them say “it has all happened before, 
and may happen again.” Something of the same sort teaches 
them to distinguish clearly between the 38th parallel, the Ides 
of March, and the next presidential election. 


Neither of these nations believes that the alignments are 
yet final, or that the climax of the present historical period 
has yet arrived. Note that Chinese Communist propaganda 
still slams no doors. The famous slogan “leaning to one 
side” implies, after all, that the speaker conceives that his 
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feet are still on his own ground. Chinese efforts to cause 
divergences between the Allies at least show that they con- 
sider the position maneuverable. They are far too intelligent 
and experienced to imagine that military measures alone can 
solve. any problems. If—Russian style—they spoke of 
“marching under the banner of Stalin,’? denounced all the 
United Nations equally, and proclaimed the immediate libera- 
tion of all Asia, the indications would be different. Actually, 
they speak in terms of holding off ‘American aggression”’ 
locally, and not yet of launching their own general offensive. 


UNITED STATES BELIEVED TO BE FORCING THE PACE 
If these inclinations have lately changed, most Chinese 


and Britons consider that American policy has worked as much- 


as Chinese to change them. Expectations of Titoism in China 
were not altogether unreasonable a year or two ago. The 
Communists’ awareness of this danger, and their organiza- 
tional ability to suppress it, were underestimated. At the 
same time, American policy is believed to have contributed 


to the same effect, by setting up Chiang Kai- shek as the 


exclusive alternative. 


On December 8, 1950 (a date with cuibotthotbis associa- 
tions) Hong Kong first. heard some details of what is called 
“the American embargo on Hong Kong.” There is less protest 
at what was done than at the manner of doing it. This‘was 
unilateral action by the United States taken without any 
appearance or formality of prior consultation with Britain, 
either locally or through London. Here was America acting 
just as the Communists represent her; dictating to her asso- 
ciates, disregarding their interests. The measure took the 
form of a “blanket order’; its scope and terms were un- 
defined for some time. The fate of outstanding shipments 
and transactions was for long uncertain; there were many 
diversions, off-loadings and negotiations. There was the sad 
spectacle of respected local American officials cabling Washing- 
ton for clarification, themselves unable to explain any details. 


Administrative discrepancies are still occurring; recently 
a cargo from Hong Kong to a third country was impounded 


at a United States port. Early this year it was generally | 


known that a considerable trade was being done by Japan 
with China through this embargoed port, under the official 
authority of SCAP. Other dark suspicions have been that 
some of the prohibited articles have no conceivable “war” 
significance, and that they were included to discriminate 
against local manufactures which were competitive with 
American products. 


The manner of the action thus caused friction and con- 
fusion. The Hong Kong community broadly understood the 
necessity for some control, however, and it behaved with 
calmness and restraint; the chief topic of speculation was, 
in what respect the American authorities deemed the already 
existing British and international controls inadequate, or 
whether. they were simply uninformed. 


The embargo occasioned—in an odd way, very character- 
istic of Chinese conditions—marked rise in local good will 
towards Britain. The Americans were behaving most bar- 
barously towards an ally—even a kinsman—publicly distrust- 
ing ‘his will or ability to act as such, trying to make him Jose 
face, and breaking his rice bowl at the same time. 
went to the victim, whose conduct was not only more civil- 
‘jzed, but more intelligible. To resort to the _ ignoble 
devices of economic warfare was in any case, to the Chinese 
mind, tantamount to confession of failure on the higher, more 
decisive, and more manly plane of arms. 


In America, news media have presumably given a picture 
of splendid military-technical success in Korea; readers may 
therefore have to make an effort to realize that from a local 
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viewpoint, the war in the peninsula has appeared as a series 


of hasty retreats and advances. At the same time of the 
embargo, further, two American banking offices in Hong Kong 
closed down, and an official “advice” from Washington urged - 
the evacuation of American women and children; British 
business was flourishing, and none of the British community 
showed any sign of evacuating. All this presumptive evidence 
of instability or failure was,too much for the simple Chinese 
mind, which has rather easily swallowed the Communist 
assertion that America is a “paper tiger.” 


Meanwhile, local estimation of the British has remained 
the same, or somewhat risen. It is still too early to say 
whether this is the sort of fictitious rise which takes place 
in currency exchanges, when the local depreciation of one 
nation means a local rise in the valuation of another. At 
least, it must be realized that if British persons and interests 
have so far received “softer” handling in China than 
American ones, this is not due to any concession or yielding 
on the British part. The British position and standpoint 
remain exactly what they have been, and the Chinese know it. 


The above being, from the Hong Kong and South China 
point of view, the record of achievement of the American 
administration, it may be appreciated that the difference 
between this and the policies advocated by General Mac- 
Arthur is locally regarded as being one of degree rather than 
of kind. The majority view here holds that the General’s 
is the more rapid and certain way to disaster; it is considered 
that. the bombing of Manchuria is likely to mean world war, 
that the landing of Nationalist troops in China would result 
in another debacle, the acquisition of further American arms 
by the Communists (as-in 1946—49), and further internal 
consolidation of the Communist regime. The General’s 
scheme would also seem to imply a direct blockade of Hong 
Kong. From the experience of the embargo in particular 
and the whole postwar period in general, there is, however, 
not any enthusiastic conviction that the opposite results are 
guaranteed by the President’s leadership. 


HONG KONG’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


Meanwhile, Hong Kong will continue to be of great ser- 
vice to the free world at large and to the special task of 
Asian development. In the first place, Hong Kong is a good 
example of modernity, efficiency, the benefits of international 
trade and intercourse, high civic standards, good administra- 
tion, capitalistic progress, freedom from want, from fear, 
from persecution, freedom of enterprise, of speech, of belief, 
of employment—boldly confronting, at the closest quarters, 
those who deny, all these things. It bears comparison, in 
many practical respects, with some Western. cities. 
the dark and hideous backgrounds of Asian poverty, corrup- 
tion, uncertainty, and oppression, Hong Kong’s example is 


even dazzling. It is a living disproof of Communist pro- | 


paganda: a more effective disproof, surely, than the deyasta- 
tion of Korean or Chinese soil. 


It is nevertheless unlikely that the Chinese Communists 
will attack Hong Kong, unless American policy forces them 
to do so. One strong reason for this is that they know they 
could in no way emulate—much less surpass—the practical 
and social achievements of the place in its colonial era. No 


wonder that an (unofficial) Communist orator in Canton 
recently (April 1951) described Hong Kong as a “running — 


sore in the body of China.” 


A second strong reason is that the seizure would ipso 
facto mean probably war, and certainly the final. cutting off 
of China from the rest of the world. The Chinese would have 
another dead city on their hands, even deader than Shanghai. 
Hong Kong is also of ‘“life-line’’ importance to the great 
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overseas Chinese communities of Asia, who must not he left 
out of account. 

Hong Kong has a pivotal position, in every aspect of 
’ human relations, not only for China but for all Asia and the 
world. Hong Kong stands for far more than some incidental 
connection between Britain and China. Even before the war, 
Hong Kong’s activities were expanding on world-wide lines. 
An ever diminishing proportion of the colony’s trade has 
been with China (60 per cent before the war, 30 per cent in 
1949, 28 per cent in 1950). There is no country in the world 
with which Hong Kong does not have trade connections. From 
the point of view of much of Hong Kong’s business, China 
is a side line—though always an important one. 
_ QOne of Hong Kong’s principal trading areas is southeast 
Asia; any general stoppage of Hong Kong’s activities would 
react very sharply on the livelihood and progress pattern of 
all southern and eastern Asia. That region is now the key 
defense zone for the Western world. The view is widely 
held that it is in southern Asia that the really decisive battle 
must be fought, and is already engaged—the battle for econo- 
mic and social improvement, which must there be carried on 
“in depth.” If this deeper front*is not fully sustained, the 
whole hemisphere, indispensable to Western’ defense re- 
sources, must pass to the enemy. Or—what is little better— 
the Asian peoples will be driven into an uneasy separatism 
and nonco-operation (the term neutrality may be avoided, as 
out of date). They may legitimately cry “a plague on both 
your houses,” and seek to avoid such devastation as has been 
suffered by Korea, though the result.may be such stagnation 
and chaos as were experienced in Japan’s “Co-prosperity 
Sphere.”” These tendencies: are already strongly evident. 

Hong Kong is not just a point on the coast of China, 
but an important component in the east Asian structure. In 
the southeast Asian communities, there is wide agreement 
that Communist aggression must be squarely countered in 
Korea; but even wider agreement that it is strategically and 
politically disastrous to extend the conflict at present, to fail 
to develop southern Asia, and to identify the democratic cause 
with regimes which locally command neither trust nor 


respect. The British point of view, which is a global one, . 
'.» must necessarily see some justification for these reactions. 


In the British view, southeast Asia is of primary importance, 
and Hong Kong is important, not merely as an entryway into 
China, but as part-of southeast Asia. 


From the American point of view, more than from the . 
British, Japan must also be considered. To play fast and. 


loose with the whole east Asian situation is surely to endanger 
any possibility of the peaceful and constructive re-integration 
of Japan into the world economy. Japan now depends, more 
than ever, on peace and development in the southeast Asian 
area, if she is to exist; unless she is to join the Communist 
bloc, or to remain forever a dollar-pensioner. Postwar Japan 
has already had occasion to be grateful for the existence of 
Hong Kong as distributing center for the whole of the Far 
East, and will need to make increasing use of this facility 
in future. 
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‘Hong Kong’s Trade (in Millions of HK$) 


1949 1950 Jan.-Mar 
Exports to 1951 
China .. 585 1,461 695 
Japan and Korea ar 193 152 88 
S. Asia .. ' ; 662 1,052 487 
Tol? 2,319 3,716 1,549 

Imports from 

Japan and Korea © ............ 173 272 154 | 
450 903 419 
2,750 3,788 1,333 


It must be emphasized that any stoppage «r diminution 


of Hong Kong’s activities would do more damage on our side > 


of the line than on the enemy’s. In the accompanying tabula- 
tion, Hong Kong’s trade figures are classified in respect of 
the four main groups of countries involved: (1) China, (2) 
Japan and Korea, (3) the “development” area of southern 
Asia (Borneo, Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Indo- 


china, Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon), and (4) the rest - 


of the world. 


It is not, however, a question of trade alone. 
is the largest banking center in the Far East. It is the 
region’s best natural harbor and naval _ base, excellently 
equipped for the handling and repair of merchant ships or 
warships. 
whole western. Pacific. It is the world’s third greatest 
international airport (exceeded, in traffic density and number 
of passengers carried, only by New York and London). In 
education and all civic matters it is now, for 450 million 
Chinese, the one remaining window looking out on the free 
world. 


In recent years Hong noone has become quite a manufac- 
turing center. In British policy its role in this respect is 
especially appreciated, for the colony is a useful provider of 
“incentive goods”—those cheap consumer goods without which 
the south Asian producers are unwilling to expand their 
output. Some of the Hong Kong industries are very modern 
in their equipment and ideas: notably the textile industry, 
which has some of the most up-to-date plants in the world. 
Others are mere cottage workshops. 
major industries may be distinguished; to mention outstand- 
ing items, there are cotton spinning (240,000 spindles), 
enamelware, vacuum flasks, flashlights, paint and lacquer, and 
a modern plastics industry. Their total production is about 
£30 million a year and plays an important part in stocking, 
especially, the village shops of southern Asia. In all these 
respects Hong Kong is one of the linchpins of the Far Eastern 
structure. 


Kong 


PATHS TO THE FUTURE IN CHINA | 


Ideological affinities and similarity of phenomena on the 
surface ought not to obscure the totally different circumstances 
in which the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia and the socalled 
People’s Revolution in China were brought about. Nor can 
differences in tradition and history be ignored. These great 
events may well follow divergent lines and achieve different 
solutions. 


the abolition of the Constituent Assembly and the 


When Lenin startled his comrades by suddenly calling for 
institu- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he cut off in its 
infancy the niovement in Russia toward demoeracy on Parlia- 


‘mentary lines. 


In China it is necessary not merely to have the support 


of the peasants and intellectuals to bring about a basic 


It is a centre of the insurance business for the 


About sixty distinct | 


| 

| 


Sw 
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change. It is equally necessary to preserve and consolidate 
that support against the day when the present fervour has 
passed, and the realities of every-day existence resume their 
immemorial sway over the attitudes of the people. 


There are two ways to secure this essential element of 
stability. One is the way which the tradition of the Tsarist 
regime, no less than the will of Lenin and Stalin, imposed on 
Russia—a rule of force and fear in a Police State. The other 
is the method of popular approval and consent. Hitherto it 
has been the accepted doctrine of the non-Communist intellec- 
tuals that the fundamental characteristic of the Chinese Re- 
volution is that it is a movement by consent. That in turn 


involves free democratic processes such as Sun Yat-sen himself 
laid down. 


At present China is experimenting with both, as she is 
also keeping open the avenues of State and private enterprise. 
Never has there been in modern times a Central Government 
more powerful or effective. Never has restriction of move- 
ment been more complete or the police more ubiquitous. Even 
a Soviet Trade Commissioner can be hauled off a train between 


Peking and Tientsin because he lacked a permit to make that © 


journey. It is impossible to travel from one town to another 
without first telling the police and getting a permit to move. 
Nor is this the only form of restraint on the normal and most 


- elementary freedom of the citizen. 


No doubt a good deal could be said in justification for 
some, if not all, these rigid personal—as distinct from econo- 
mic—controls, in the singular circumstances that obtain at 
present. What is important is whether they are temporary 
or permanent, and whether the movement in this direction 
can be rivalled by the democratic processes implicit in the 
system of popular representation and consultation. 

The example of the Soviet Union remains as a warning 
of what may yet happen. But it is significant that the Chin- 


ese Prime Minister, in his statement to the ‘National Com- 


mittee of the People’s Political Consultative Conferenée, de- 
voted an exceptionally long passage to the development and 
expansion of the conferences of people’s representatives of all 
circles, at all levels. He declared that from the time the Peo- 
ple’s Government was formed in Peking it had been one of 
the important political tasks. to exert unremitting efforts for 
the universal expansion of this system and for the improve- 
ment of the work of the conferences. They have been sum- 
moned in the North-East area, in Inner Mongolia, in 27 pro- 
vinces, 2,088 counties and in 105 other administrative units 
corresponding to counties, in 30 citfes with a population of 
upwards of 100,000, and even in areas inhabited by the socalled 
national minorities. It was, he declared, a valuable instru- 
ment to stir the people into unity and to co-operate in the 
tasks of national reconstruction and defence. Wherever they 
were linked with national policies, success had been attained 
as a result of the political awakening, patriotism, revolution- 


ary vigilance, and enthusiasm in production they helped to 
produce. 


But their success in aiding the | building up of State power 
had been only a beginning, he said, and development was un- 
even. In some areas they had not been made a regular part 
of the machinery. Some of the gatherings were not sufficient- 
ly broad or representative in relation to the composition of 
the people. Some of the provincial and municipal and most 
of the country areas have yet to exercise the power of people’s 
congresses, and this is true of a large number of areas where 


land reform was completed long ago. 


“The People’s Representative Conferences of all levels,” 
he said, “should be held according to schedule.and transformed 
into a regular institution. Those who consider themselves too 
occupied with central tasks to have time for such conferences, 
or regard them as incompatible with the tasks handed down 
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to them by the higher organs, or find them more inconvenient 
than conferences of official cadres, are all mistaken.” 


Truly broad-based conferences should serve to integrate 
the central tasks at every stage with the keenly-felt demands 
of the great majority of the people, and the tasks of ‘the 
Government thus become the concern of the people themselves 
as well. Arising out of this, he called for greater efficiency 
in the administration. Some organisations were too large and 
cumbrous, or suffered from over-staffing, while, on the other 
hand, there was a great shortage of personnel to carry out 
the work of eeonomic, cultural and educational construction. 

Mr. Chou En-lai announced that the State Council proposed 
to call a National Conference on Government organisation. 
The first step would be to reduce the size of staffs and make 
necessary rFeadjustments, to reduce the internal organs and 
prune their personnel in order to invigorate the Government 
organisation at all levels. He admitted that the Government 


at all levels is overburdened with heavy responsibilities, and he | 


criticised shortcomings among officials, especially their aloof- 
ness from the people and the refusal to listen to their views. 
Another subject for the National Conference would be 
the division of duties and powers between the Central People’s 
Government and the local government at all levels and among 
the local governments themselves. This was denied in the 
Common Programme as “to satisfy the requirements of both 
national unity and local expediency,” as a starting-point for 
settled relationship. But as China was so vast, and had such 
a multitude of matters to deal with, and was economically 
backward, it was necessary to maintain central planning of 
all work under a unified policy, while at the same time delega- 
ting certain things to the local governments for local action 


and development on local initiative. In this there was plenty 
of room for improvement. 


Emphasis was also laid on regional autonomy among the 


minority peoples, and it was stated that apart from Inner 


Mongolia, altogether 30. autonomous administrations and 50 


“national-democratic coalition’ governments” had been set up, 


ranging from the regional to the village level in these areas. 
Their achievements on the whole had been excellent. State- 
operated trading bodies were trying to expand their work 
into these districts to stimulate the flow of goods, while medical 


and anti-epidemic teams, as well as cadres to direct cultural 


and educational work were being sent. 


Mr. Chou En-lai claimed that the “democratic united 
front” had developed all round and reached new heights, 
especially in the three main current movements—the support 
of the volunteers in Korea, land reform, and suppression of 
counter-revolutionaries. He claimed that “a marked change” 
had occurred in the attitude of the majority of thé intellectuals, 
who had wiped out the remains of “feudalism” in their think- 
ing, and were steadily divesting themselves of their erroneous 
faith in the “old democratic institutions.” Industrialists ‘and 


merchants had also changed, but “in varying degree,” and 


had supported the financial and economic measures of the 
Government. The Associations of Industrialists and Mer- 


chants, he said, will gradually become the organisations of 


all the industrial and commercial circles of every city, every 
stratum and every guild organisation, in which the middle and 
small industrialists and merchants also enjoyed equal rights. 


In the end, of course, the Police State and representative 
institutions are incompatible. Even the Party ‘Congresses 
have withered away in the Soviet Union, and the Constitution 
has virtually ceased to function. The two lines are hostile, 
not parallel, and must continually diverge until one or the 
other prevails. The undoubted emphasis placed on the re- 


~ 


presentative conferences, both in the manifesto of the Chinese 


Communist Party itself in June last year, and in the latest 
speech of the Prime Minister, is therefore of some significance. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ASIA’S FOOD IMPORTS 


Net imports of food grains into the Far East this year 
may reach the record total of eight million tons, due mainly 
to crop failures in many parts of the Indian sub-continent. 
This estimate appears in the annual report of the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The report, also says that 
while real progress was made in food production in advanced 
areas, in the more needy regions food supplies have not yet 
regained the pre-war levels. The Director-General of UNFAO 
says that in order to attain the goal of ensuring that all peo- 
ples have enough to eat, special attention must be given in 
the period ahead to allocating adequate amounts of chemicals, 
steel and oth: r scarce materials to keep the flow of fertilizers, 
pesticides, and farm machinery going to food producers. If 
this is not done, he said, the expanding needs of defence may 
cut down food supplies, not only in the least-developed re- 
gions, but also in other areas where agricultural improvements 
since the war have been most rapid. 


The world produced three per cent. more food in 1950/51 
than in the previous year. But this slight increase in produc- 
tion must be set beside the growth of world population and 
the problems of distribution and special need. Little was done 
to raise nutritional levels in the areas where it was most need- 
ed despite the slight increase in output. The Director-General 
is taking no chances about the ensuing year in his predictions. 
He says the range of possible developments in the food and 
agriculture situations for the next year or two is extra- 
ordinarily wide, owing to political as well as economic uncer- 
tainties. Food and other prices became stabilised in recent 
months after the previous rapid increases in levels, but re- 
newed inflationary pressures may soon appear. Harvest pro- 
spects for next year seem fairly favourable. 

_ Farmers, fishermen and foresters of the world are making 
progress toward achieving the goal of enough for all, but even 
SO progress is “much too slow.” The under-developed coun- 
tries, says Mr. Norris Dodd, need to tackle the problems of 
agriculture and industrial development with much more drive 
and determination. The highly-industrialized countries, for 
their part, must take special measures to speed up the econo- 
mic development of less-favoured countries during the difficult 
times ahead. | 

BURMA’S. ECONOMY | | 
The Burmese Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, made a re- 


' markable statement in New Delhi during his recent visit to 


confer with Mr. Nehru. He said that Burma had an export 
surplus and could not spend all the foreign exchange it had 
earned because conditions in the interior were too disorganised. 
These conditions did not allow the Government to carry out 
its programme of rehabilitating existing industries and em- 
barking on new industrial ventures. He added that Burma 
did not propose to nationalize her oil industry at once, but by 
gradual stages. Burma was arranging to buy one-tenth of 
the shares in the Burmah Oil Company and to run it as a joint 
industrial venture. The Burma Government had already 
bought half the shares of the Burma Corporation (the mining 
company in the north) and a joint industrial venture ‘was 
operating there. The export of rice was still well below the 
pre-war level, but the country is able to export 1,250,000 tons 


every year. The most unsatisfactory position was that of the 
teak industry. | 


Incidentally, Thakin Nu hopes to negotiate a separate 
treaty with Japan after the San Francisco Treaty is ratified, 
and expected to get “several million rupees” of reparations 
from Japan. He also acquitted the Pakistan Government of 
aiding and abetting the Muslim rebels in the Arakan and the 


Chinese of giving. any aid or countenance to the Burmese Com- 
munists. So far as he knew, he said, the Chinese Govern- 
ment was very correct in its attitude, and Pakistan was both 
correct and helpful. | 


+ * 


SIR JOHN HAY ON REPLANTING 


No doubt the bark of the leading rubber industry per- 
sonalities is often worse than their bite, but they certainly 
know how to express themselves. Sir John Hay is among the 
chief of them, and he laid about him to some purpose in his 


speech at the annual meeting of the Kamuning (Perak) Rub- 


ber and Tin Co. He complained that Government called on 
them to extend and accelerate replanting, at a time when the 
bare upkeep of existing replanted areas is very difficult owing 
to an inadequacy of labour and supervision. He especially 
criticised the proposal that control of replanting should be 
taken out of the hands of private enterprise and transferred 
to a Government-sponsored committee financed by an enforced 
levy on the volume of rubber produced. He contended that on 
this basis the producer who has done most in replanting and 
thus has a higher output will pay more, while the unprogres- 
sive will pay less. He claimed the company had replanted 70% 
of its acreage—and much of it in the difficult post-war years— 
while small-holders, “operating under Government aegis,” had 
replanted only one or two per cent. He urged that Govern- 
ment officials should concentrate on the establishment of law 
and order, arguing that until this was achieved plans for big- 
scale replanting were “irresponsible irrelevancies.” 


JAPANESE DEBT CONFERENCE 


The conference on the Japanese debt may after all come 
before that on the German debt, which has been postponed till 
the new year. The prosperity and external earning capacity 
of both countries are rising steadily, and that it is in favour 
of the creditors, who can afford to be patient a little longer. 
The nature, amount and variety of the debts of the two coun- 
tries differ greatly. Japan’s position is much simpler.. Her 
external debt consists almost wholly of external bonds, amount- 
ing to US$291 million for principal and $157 million for in- 
terest arrears. This is based on a Japanese calculation, re- 
cognising the full retrospective validity of dollar exchange 
clauses. ‘The interested parties are principally representatives 


of British, American, and French bondholders, and the U.S. 


Government. The German position is far more difficult and 


complicated, and it is doubtful whether even an early Japanese 


settlement would be. much of a guide or an example to the 
Germans. Since financial reparations have been more or less 
disposed of, the principal remaining problem in the Japanese 
debt settlement is the post-war expenditure on Japan by the 
U.S. Government. It is believed that the U.S. is prepared. to 
waive its claims about post-war aid but wishes to keep at least 
part of its claim on the books with respect to future American 


defence expenditure in Japan. The Japanese will probably 


seek more explicit assurances on the American standpoint 
before they proclaim their readiness to enter a formal confer- 
ence. On the other hand there is one motive which impels 
Japan to speed up the matter. If the Japanese debt confer- 
ence doesn’t begin first, it may have to wait till the very end 
of the German debt conference, which will take time measured 
in months compared with weeks for the Japanese debt discus- 
sions. 


So long a delay would not be good for Japanese credit 
revival. Japan js no doubt anxious to re-open the road to 
future loans, but whether that motive is strong enough to 


induce her to press forward to a settlement remains to be seen. 


| 
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At present it seems dnsatiain which of the parties. pn pro- 
perly to take the initiative, but in the end Washington must 
be the arbiter of this question. The bondholders, however, 


are placed by circumstances in the front negotiating seats, 


and if in fact they are the prime negotiators the case for 
holding a conference in London is a strong one. The element 
of confusion is that, though the bondholders’ centre of parity 
is London, the special position of Washington leaves the first 


. initiative with the American bondholders rather than the 


British. 
SOVIET ECONOMIC BLOC 


Peking recently claimed that China’s trade volume had 
been reversed since the bans and that whereas in 1950 two- 
thirds of her trade was with the free world, that proportion 
is now going to the Communist States. Now the Moscow 
Pravda claims that an over-all economic development plan for 
the Soviet Union and the East European countries has been 
devised in reply to American trade restriction measures against 
these States. The change passes from short, one-year agree- 
ments to long-term pacts covering several years. The tie-up 
of the economies of these countries was, of course, aided by the 
tightening of the Kremlin’s grip in the purges, which were 
inspired in some measure by the opposition even the local 


* * 


Communists showed to Moscow’s ruthless efforts to exploit 


them. All the new economic pacts are to run for five years. 
The economic dictator of Poland, Hilary Minc, praised the 
“disinterested help” given by the Soviet Union, and the great 


increase of trade between Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Poland’s trade with the Soviet Union, he said, had grown five 
times since the end of the war, and this “defends them against 
the influence of the capitalist markets.” 


* * 
TRONOH MINES VENTURE 


The Chairman of Tronoh Mines Limited said at the annual 
meeting on November 1 that owing to terrorism, prospecting 
in Malaya is practically at a standstill. The Board in con- 
junction with the boards of other companies of the Tronoh- 
Malayan Tin Group has been considering the desirability of 
extending the scope of their operations outside Malaya. As a 
result prospecting licences have been obtained over an exten- 
Sive area off the coast of Tongah in Siam, adjoining an area 
which has been successfully worked by bucket dredging on 
the sea ‘bottom. If payable values are found the ground may 
be worked by a grab dredge. It is however necessary first to 
examine and prove the area and for this purpose a company 
called Tromal Prospecting Limited has recently been formed. 
The ecé6mpany has a small capital subscribed by the principal 
companies in the Tronoh-Malayan Group. The prospecting is 
not yet sufficiently advanced for an opinion to be formed. - 


* * 


CHINA’S INTERNAL TRADE 


The People’s Government in Peking are making great 
efforts to revive and expand China’s internal trade which fell 
to pieces during the civil wars and the exactions of the mili- 
tary. In his great work on ‘Hart and the Chinese Customs’’ 
Dr. Stanley Wright painted a rather glowing picture of the 
peacetime dimensions of this trade. : 

After the tragie upheaval and devastations of the Tai- 
ping rebellion, internal trade again revived. “The magnitude 
of China’s internal trade, passing overland by cart and wheel- 
barrow and by carrying coolie, and along the interminable 
waterways by countless junks and sampans, has never been pro- 
perly estimated. Long before the advent of the foreigner it 
was on a colossal scale, and while the coming of the West slow- 
ly altered its means of transport, substituting steam for sail 
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and the railroad for the wheel-barrow, it did not decrease its 
volume. Marco Polo marvelled at its extent and variety, and 
his marvelling was justified. Products of farm, forest, fishery, 
and domestic industry, could and did pass not only to the 
neighbouring provinces but to the extreme corners of the Em- 
pire. They were of course taxed en route but if that taxation 
became repressive it was the taxing officials and the provincial 
treasuries that were the hardest hit: the merchants could al-— 
ways mark time till wiser counsels prevailed. In the variety 
and vdst volume of products exchanged, in the extent of the 
area of exchange, and in the number of human beings engaged 
in and served by this ceaseless ebb and flow of goods, there was 
no market in the world comparable to that of China. The 
merchants engaged in the furthering of this trade were num- © 
erous, prosperous and powerful,. and had strong affiliations 


with both the gentry and the scholar bureaucracy.” 


* » 
RUBBER PRODUCT ION 


Recent references _to lower output of rubber in Malaya are 
confirmed by the statistics for September, showing that out- 
put for that month fell from 52,505 tons in August to 47,598 
tons. The trend indicates that production for 1951 will be 
nearer 600,000 tons than the 695,000 tons estimated by the 
Rubber Study Group. It is a consequence of unsettled political 
conditions and of absenteeism. Indonesian output, on the 
other hand, is rising. Production is running considerably. 
ahead of estimates, and estate production, at about 250,000 
tons a. year, is the highest rate since the war. Smallholders’ 
exports have kept fairly steady at around 55,000 tons a month ~ 
for the first seven months of the year. If this rate is main- 
tained the total Indonesian production may exceed 800,000 
tons, against the estimate by the Rubber Study Group of 
100,000 tons less. The expected increase in Indonesian out- 
put will more than counter-balance the shortfall from Malaya, 
and the R.S.G. estimate of 1,870,000 tons is therefore likely 
to be exceeded. Synthetic rubber production has also deve- 
loped well and in the first eight months of the year amounted 
to 545,000 tons in the U.S. and 39,000 tons in Canada, Total 
production in the U.S., Canada and Germany in 1951 may prove 
to be slightly higher than the R.S.G. estimate of 915,000 tons. 
Consumption in the U.S. in the first nine months of the year 
has been running at a little below the corresponding period 
of 1950, and the total for 1951 may fall short of the estimate, 
though the estimate of consumption of natural rubber (440,000 
tons) is likely to be achieved. Consumption in the U.K. and - 
other countries has stood up well. — 


The surplus of natural production over consumption was 
estimated by the R.S.G. at 340,000 tons for 1951, but in view 
of Indonesia’s higher output the surplus may well be larger. 
But it should be absorbed into commercial and . government 
stocks. The U.S. stockpile in the first eight months of the 
year increased by about 200,000 tons, while other governments 
are also stockpiling natural rubber. Commercial stocks in . 
consuming countries are estimated at only about two months’ 
consumption. Before the war the U.S. industry carried in 
stocks between four and five months’ consumption require- 
ments. 

* 


LORD. ELIBANK ON CHINA 


Lord Elibank, who rushed to the defence of China against 
a charge that her policy’is hostile, argued that this hostility 
was engaged by specific issues only. He cited the rearmament 
of Japan, the Nationalist representation in U.N., the threats 
to the Yalu, and Russian attempts to control the destinies 
of Korea. That does not tell the whole story by. any 
means but he does express’an unusual viewpoint about recent 
events. Russia, he points out, finally undertook to evacuate 
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Port Arthur in 1952 or on the signing of a Japanese Treaty. 
At the earliest possible moment after the signing of the agree- 
ment, he says, Russia set the North Korean forces in motion. 
Had they occupied Pusan, Russia would have had no further 
need to worry about evacuating Port Arthur. In Pusan she 
would have had an equally good, if not better, strategical 
point d’appui. This. obviously was the last thing desired by 
Peking—Korea being the “dagger” on the flank of her northern 
‘provinces, and General MacArthur’s threat to the Yalu and to 
the power stations in that region provided her with the op- 
portunity of entering the struggle ard of becoming, as she 


now is, the principal negotiating Power on the other side in 
any Korean settlement. Lord Elibank holds it was “an un- 
fortunate blunder” to brand China as an aggressor. But hav- 


ing done so, the U.N. ought to have accorded her, in the terms | 


of the Charter, a seat on the United Nations, as Lord Perth 
and Sir Benegal Rau contended. He argues that the tremen- 


dous problems of the Far East are far from having been set- 


tled by the Japanese Treaty, and that unless the facts are 
faced in their solution, the results to Britain and the Common- 
wealth, at this turning-point in the world’s history, will be 
catastrophic. 


OUTLOOK FOR COPPER 


By V. S. Swaminathan 


Early in October Charles E. Wilson, U.S. Defence 
Mobilizer, indicated that the nation “will face an acute 
shortage of aluminium and .copper in the first and second 
quarters of next year, and, may be, later. We hope the 
aluminium situation will be cured by the end of next year. 
But the copper shortage, like death and taxes, will always be 
with us.” What makes copper so scarce at the present time? 
And will the copper allocation schemes, announced by the 
International Materials Conference, for the final quarter of 
1951 work? 


Copper is the most abundant and important of base 
metals. No other metal has rendered such dependable service 
for so many uses, for so long a time. As strategic metals 
copper and iron are equally indispensable, since they enter into 
hundreds of parts and equipment, particularly in the twin 
fields of transport and communication. “An army without 


-. gopper’ would be an army without speed, manoevrability, 


communication or fire power” was the favourite saying of the 
American Secretary of War Mr. Patterson. In 1942 this red 
material was classed by the U.S. Bureau of Mines as “probably 
the outstanding critical metal.’ Copper has an enviable 
combination of eminently desirable properties. It is highly 
ductile and malleable, an excellent conductor of heat, and 
has a higher electrical volume conductivity than any other 
- metal except silver (39 percent greater than aluminium though 
the latter has double the mass conductivity). 
tensile strength and resistance to corrosion (hence known as 
“everlasting” metal), in addition to the electrical industry. 
Properties found only in this red metal and its alloys are 
superiér ability to carry electric current and to transfer heat, 
freedom from rust and resistance to corrosion; ready 


workability, bearing and spring qualities; strength and 
durability. 


Copper averages. upwards of 80 percent of the alloy with | 


zinc in readily workable brass, and with tin to make bronze 
possessing strength, flexibility and resistance to wear and 
corrosion. In non-ferrous alloy industries it accounts for 
about a third of the metals used. Phosphor bronze, highly 
resistant to corrosion, fatigue, abrasion and friction, is 
employed in making springs. Copper is esteemed in powder 
metallurgy to produce intricate gears and parts. Cuprous 
oxide is an important anti-fouling paint for ship bottoms. 
Copper paint is one of the most durable surface finishes. 
Normally one-third of the U.S. copper consumption is by the 
electrical industry in the manufacture of generators, motors, 
electric locomotives and switchboards. In 1940, for example, 
the American rod and wire industry absorbed 120,000 short 


Based on its” 


tons respectively . 


tons of copper, automobiles 103,000 tons, buildings 102,000 
tons, light and power lines 74,000 tons and telegraphs and 
telephones 49,000 tons. In peace time a large part of the 
copper supply is returned as secondary metal for re-use. 


Some degree of substitution for this metal is possible, 


which could be extended if warranted by price differential. 


Thus in 1942 steel shell cases replaced brass cartridge cases 


and gave generally satisfactory service at a time when critical | 
needs for the red metal affected many American war plants,” 


thus releasing millions of lb. of copper for other compelling 
uses. In pre-war Europe, particularly poor in copper and 
comparatively well off in aluminium and zinc, aluminium 
replaced copper in high tension transmission lines and zinc 
partly took its place in other applications. 


There are four major copper provinces in the world: (1) 
Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin in the United States; 
(2) the Pre-Cambrian Shield of Michigan, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec in the United States and Canada; (3) Western 
slope of the Andes, notably Chile and Peru; and (4) the Cen- 
tral African Plateau in Northern Rhodesia and Congo. Com- 
petition for world markets is expected to favour by-produet 
copper produced in Canada and Central Africa to the disad- 
vantage of Latin America. Ores currently produced in the 
United States have an average copper content of 1.4 percent 
against 20 percent in 1851. American copper production 
declined 28 percent between 1929 and 1939. Proved and infer- 
red reserves in 1944 were-estimated at one million short tons 
of recoverable metal and ten million tons available from sub- 
marginal resources, indicating America’s growing dependence 
on imports. Domestic ore reserves were then deemed adequate 
for 34 years in terms of the average rate of consumption 
during 1935-39. Depletion of copper between January 1, 1940 
and end of 1944 amounted to five million short tons. America’s 
copper consumption rose from 714,873 short tons in 1939 to 
1,678,091 tons in 1942. Following the first world war there 
was a steady increase in copper production outside the United 
States in Chile, Africa and Canada. In 1909-1929 the United 
States was responsible for 55 percent of the world’s copper 
output, while between 1914-18 its share was 60 percent. 
After 1928 it became an importer with net imports at 48,000 
tons in 1932. World copper production in 1929 was 2,099,000 
short tons and that of the United States 1,001,400 tons; 
the corresponding figures in 1939 were 2,443,000 and 712,700 
The combined Materials Plan under which 
copper, aluminium and steel were allocated during the second 
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world war came to an end on September 30, 1945. At the end of 
the same year the U.S. Office of ‘Metals Reserve held 570,190 
tons of copper (321,363 tons refined and the balance in process). 
During that emergency the Metals Reserve Company was 
paying premiums on about 17 percent of domestic copper pro- 
duced. Premiums totalling 56.8 million had been paid through 


- October 31, 1944 on 495,019 tons of copper produced in exeess 


of established quotas. Premiums amounting to 262.5 million 
were paid on 246,908 tons produced in 1944 when bonus pay- 
ments were made on 25 percent of total output; in 1943 on 238 
percent and in 1942 on 11 percent of tonnage produced. Bonus 
payments covered 25-30 percent of domestic copper production 
in 1945. Compared with the average for 1935-39 total U.S. 
deliveries of primary copper in 1950 were 230 percent, and 
imports as a proportion of total deliveries rose from minus 
9 to 34 percent. Total industry deliveries of electrolytic and 
cther refined copper to American consumers, including those 
to stockpile in 1949 and 1950, both of domestic and imported 
metal were 1,210,000 short tons in 1949 and 1,590,000 tons in 
1950 compared with an average of 678,000 tons during 1935-39. 
The following proportions of above deliveries came from 
imports of foreign metal in refined and unrefined states:— 
409,000 short tons in 1949 and 541,000 tons last year against 
an average annual export of 61,000 tons during 1935-39. Acute 
shortage of copper, aggravated by strikes in America, led 
President Truman to authorise releases totalling 55,000 short 
tons from the stockpile. 


Of the total wartime world capacity of around 3,300,000 - 


metric tons for refined copper the Axis powers held 356,000 
tons in addition to 232,000 in countries occupied or controlled 
by them, and the United Nations and associates 2,710,000 tons. 
The -U.S. refinery capacity at the end of 1943 was 1,595,000 
short tons for new copper and secondary metal. The world 
copper smelter output in recent years is given in Table I. 


* * * 


The copper allocations, announced by the International 
Materials conference for the fourth quarter of 1951, have been 
made: by meeting in full defence requirements and then divid- 
ing the remainder of available supply reasonably among 
claimants in the light of 1950 consumption. If made to work 
efficiently it will constitute a major step towards Governmental 
regulation of international distribution of scarce basic com- 
modities in peace time. Apart from Chile’s understandable 


reservations, which the I.M.C. appreciates, different copper. 


prices in different places at the same. time, ranging from 24%éc. 
per lb. US domestic price; 27%c. per lb. US price for imported 
copper (on which the U.K. quotation is based) up to 50c. per 
lb. in open market for marginal supplies, will render its 
smooth. working even more difficult. Since the allocation 
scheme makes no provision regarding prices the most likely 
result is a scramble for supplies from the low-cost producers. 
In a forthright leader the American Engineering and Mining 
Journal in its September issue declares that the present situa- 
tion in mineral prices—domestic (U.S.) vs. international—just 
doesn’t make good sense. “If the majority elects to emulate 
the socialistic trends of a tired Old World by continuing to 
shackle the national economy with controls, then at least a 
better job can be done in making raw material prices more 
equitable. The domestic producer has a sound basis for ob- 
jecting to a system that pays premium prices for imports, 
particularly in cases where countries receiving the premium 
prices are also getting assistance from the pockets of Ameri- 
can producers. If we must have price controls and it is neces- 
sary to pay premium prices for foreign supplies then the 
domestic producers should be offered flat subsidies equivalent 
to the premiums paid for needed foreign commodities.” 
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The copper allocation to U.K. for the final quarter of the 


year is nothing to turn cartwheels about. In the peak war 
year 1944, with civilian uses prohibited or else cut. to the 
bone, British consumed 348,138 long.tons of copper. One esti- 


mate of current British demand for copper is that for normaly 


industrial use, i.e. 339,000 metric tons of primary and 191,000 
tons of secondary metal. To this. must be added, say, 60,000 
tons for military purposes making a total of 590,000 tons. 
This represents “demand” and not the present requirements 
on the basis of restrictions on use introduced early in 1951. 
These cuts may be regarded as reducing the total to around 
500,000 tons. The only hope of Britain getting a more liberal 
allocation depends on how quickly. Northern Rhodesian copper 
production can be stepped up. The recent agreement among 


member countries of the O.E.E.C. to prohibit use of copper 


in the manufacture of specified goods will mean: that the list 
of prohibited uses in Britain will have to be extended further. 


Table II gives the actual 1950 copper consumption of the lead- 


ing countries and the I.M.C. October-December allocation on 
a yearly basis. Copper allocations to Italy would appear un- 


TABLE I | 
WORLD COPPER*SMELTER OUTPUT (a) | 
(IN SHORT TONS) 
1948 1949 1950 


234,647 289,946 314,589 
Russia 198,400 220,500 240,000 
World total as reported .......... 2,728,471 2,744,656 


(a) Includes recoverable copper content of smelter output of listed coun- 
tries. Excludes metal passing unsmelted into copper sulphate manu- 
facture. Secondary copper eliminated as a rule. 


(b) 1948 Bi-zonal area only; beginning 1949 Federal German Republic. 
Major part comes from scrap, Soviet zone output estimated and included 
in ‘‘Other’’ Europe. 


(c) Excludes Belgium; figures not available. wi 
(d) South Korea only, and estimate for North Korea included in “Other 
Asia’’. 


(e) Messina (Transvaal) and O’Okiep (Namaqualand). 


TABLE II 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION RATE OF COPPER 
(IN METRIC TONS) 


1950 Allocation Yearly Basis 
Oct./Dea. 1951 


| 
| | | 
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SHELL IN S.E. ASIA 


The exploration and production activities of the Royal 


Dutch/Shell Group in S.E. Asia are almost exclusively con- 
fined to the islands of the East Indies Archipelago. A cer- 
tain amount of exploration work has been carried out in 
Malaya but oil has not been discovered in commercial quan- 
tities. A threefold division of the East Indies may be con- 
veniently made for the purpose of this article, the first 
dealing with the islands of the recently-established Indo- 
nesian Republic, the second covering the territory of British 


Borneo and the third referring to the comparatively new . 


source of production in Netherlands New Guinea. 


The Indonesian Republic 


The islands of Sumatra, Borneo and Java are all sub- 
They provided the. Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group’s earliest sources of production and its 
activities in that area are managed by Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, one of the Group’s main operating companies. 
Before the war, there were two chief producing areas in 
Sumatra. The Palembang fields in the south were the richest 
and their output supplied the — at Pladju; oil from 
the North Sumatra fields was pro€essed at Pangkalan Bran- 


dan, on the north-east coast of the island. The fields in the . 


Tjepu and Surabaya areas comprised the two producing areas 
in Java. Most of the oil was refined at Tjepu but a small 
part was processed at Wonokromo. The main fields in what 
was then Dutch Borneo were at Balik Papan on the east coast 
and at Tarakan, an island in the north-east. 


The annual production rate by the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group in this area before the war averaged over 5% million 
tons, but, by the end of 1945, this figure had dropped to 
930,000 tons as a result of the heavy damage suffered by 
the oil properties during their invasion and occupation by 
the Japanese and their subsequent recapture by the Allies. 
An extensive rehabilitation programme was started on the 
cessation of hostilities and its success, in spite of various 
great difficulties, which have held up restoration measures 
in some areas and prevented their commencement in others, 


may be gauged from the fact that the annual production rate 
has now reached a level of 8,650,000 tons. The only important 
field which still remains inaccessible is at Pangkalan Brandan 
(Sumatra). | 
British Borneo 

. There are two oilfields in British Borneo, the more im- 


portant at Seria, in the State of Brunei and first established | 
in 1929 and the other at es in the adjoining colony of 


Sarawak. 


The Seria field has provided an amazing story of develop- 


ment and progress since the end of the war. It was twice 


~ devastated between 1941 and 1945 with the result that its 


production was zero in the latter year but such rapid progress 
has been made since that time in rehabilitation work that its 
current production rate is now over 5 million tons a year or 
6 times the pre-war output. It has now achieved the dis- 
tinction of being the largest oilfield in the: Commonwealth. 
The Miri field is much longer established—it was first 
developed in 1911—and is not now capable of large-scale de- 
velopment. It is possible, however, that the underlying 


strata of Sarawak territory are favourable to the accumula- 


tion of oil deposits and an intensive geological investigation 
programme is now in hand. Being covered for the most part 
with dense jungle, Sarawak is very difficult country in which 
to operate but these obstacles are being overcome and one 
test well is at the moment being drilled in the interior which, 
it is hoped, will reveal the presence of oil in commercial 
quantities. 


Netherlands New Guinea. 
Geographical difficulties in Siadtalae New Guinea have 


also impeded the exploration work which was initiated in 1936 


and subsequently renewed at the end of the war. Oil was 


found in commercial quantities in Klamono during 1948 and 


the first cargo was shipped from the area in December of 
that year. The present rate of output is 260,000 tons a year 
and communications are being built up to ensure as speedy 
a development of the area as possible. — 


OUTLOOK FOR CHINA POLICY 


The communists succeeded in China against the. combina- 
tion of Nationalist forces and US aid and advice, they were 
able to conclude the revolution begun by Sun Yat-sen 40 years 
ago and to terminate fighting on the mainland. They were 
accorded much moral support by Russia and the communists 
everywhere but physical assistance was not significant. 


A unified communist state has now been established and 
every year the hold of the regime on the nation is being con- 
solidated. In two years of communist rule economic and poli- 
tical successes, called ‘victories’ in communist parlance, have 
been achieved and if not for the Korean intervention the pro- 
gress in China would have been more remarkable than it is 
today. Hardships had to be borne by the people but the over- 
all advance, after years of wars and civil commotion, has been 
regarded by not altogether friendly foreign observers as al- 
most miraculous. The fact that a -stable government had 
arisen in China which commanded considerable public support 
and, more important, had a disciplined army and zealous party 
cadres could not but be recognised by friend and foe.. London 
did what appeared logical when extending recognition to 
Peking though this diplomatic move was interpreted often as 
‘appeasement’ while actually it only meant acceptance of'‘a 
fact, an unpleasant one to be sure, in the hope that ‘Titoism’ 


would eventually result from establishment of more normal re- 
lations bétween Peking and governments of democratic 
nations. 

~The Chinese communist party (CCP) and since 1949 the 
Central People’s government of China followed closely the 
Stalin-line, steering clear off the many deviations which in 
other countries have time & again given rise to purges and, in 


Yugoslavia, have caused a serious split among communist — 


states. While not attemptins to predict the future it appears 
at present that all hopes to influence Peking to reconsider 
its affiliation with the Soviet Union have proved in vain and 


that the communist alliance will remain undisturbed—provid- 


ed that Moscow will allow sufficient latitude to Peking and not 
insist on too rigid centralisation. Since Tito, the Cominform 
approach to international problems has been more accom- 
modating, the promotion of world revolutionary aims has re- 
ceived first attention while the creation of a Soviet empire has 
been denied (the slogan of a Soviet imperialism having had a 
two-way effect, on world opinion left and right, and on Com- 
inform policy). 
* 

The propaganda waged by the democracies against the 

ever extending realm of eommunism has developed, with some 


~ 
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success, a most important line, viz. to expose the sinister am- 
bitions of Russia to control the world by means of national 
communist parties. Both the people living in communist 
countries and in democratic countries have been made aware 
of the danger threatening from Moscow. Soviet imperialism 
has become an effective slogan and Moscow has taken notice 
of it. 

The Chinese people have been told that they were facing 
subjection unless they chose another course, and the xenophobic 
instincts of the Chinese proved very receptive to this sort of 
propaganda. Existing links between Peking and Moscow were 
thus somewhat weakened. However the communist propaganda 
was not idle; besides simply shutting out any oppositional 


views by resorting to terroristic methods, the CCP explained . 


to the people that without Russia there could not have been 
a successful Chinese revolution and that a strong Soviet 
Union is the only guarantee for continued existence of the 
People’s Republic of China and for the future overthrow of 
the capitalist world. Similarly, the democratic sector of the 
world could not survive without the US strength and deter- 
mination to meet and if necessary fight communism. 


The ‘two worlds’ are increasingly integrated, under the 
respective leadership and control of Moscow and Washington. 
It becomes ever more a matter of conviction and philosophy 
whether the individual, provided he has preserved a certain 
independence of mind, will lend his support to one or the other 
‘world’—or remain indifferent. The Chinese, by ’.acition and 
temperament, are inclined to remain aloof but the religious 
fervor of the communists will, in the course of time, make ever 
more ‘converts and zealots.’ ‘Free world’ propaganda should 
have some effect on the minds of the doubting and the indiffer- 
ent people but it should not be overrated. 


Many journals are these days writing editorials and shar 
articles not so much intended to inform their own readers or 
influence their opinions but to impress certain points on the 
leaders of communist states. This procedure would appear 
futile knowing as we do the doctrinuire mind of the com- 
munist leadership and cadres; it cun be explained by the 
prevailing misapprehension, observed in democratic countries, 
of the degree of determination to pursue the scheme of world 
revolution as outlined by Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Of some 
effect on the public in communist states have been the broad- 
casts by especially the American propaganda stations but the 
weakening of the morale of the cadres is impossible to anti- 
cipate. 


In this propaganda war the communists are scoring as 
they command the loyalty of leftists of all sort of composition 
in every country while the dictatorial regimes in communist 
states have effectively olocked the permeation of any hostile 
propaganda. Behind the iron curtains there is iron rule and 
as the tension around the globe aggravates the rule is becom- 
ing ever more rigid and fierce. This does not mean that the 
people find it oppressive and are in a mood to revolt. Com- 
munist propaganda is influencing them every hour of the day 
that the capitalist world is, though decaying, attempting 


- to throw the world into chaos by starting another war and that 


therefore the people in order to survive must bring more sacri- 
fices and achieve ‘Stakhanovite’ victories; the ultimate over- 
throw of the capitalists and imperialists is certain—history’s 
course has proved it so far. 


It will take a long time to force the Chinese mind into 
the communist straight jacket but given time the CCP will 
finish this job. If there are any ‘old China hands’ pretending 
to know ‘their Chinese’ they make a great blunder; Chinese or 
European or any other person of whatever race are human 
beings whose minds can.be turned and twisted by a totalitar- 
ian, efficient authority irrespective of the traditional influences. 
The Chinese people are, generally, sick and tired of their 


vaunted tradition and have embraced with fervor the teachings 


of the modern industrial world. For them it is the alternative 
of American or Soviet way of life—but not anymore the Chin- 
ese way of life which appears discredited in our progressive 
world and has only emotional value for the old generation. 


The British policy during the last two years after Peking’s 
emergence was undecided, accused of being anxious to appease, 
hoping and trying to drive a wedge between China and Russia, 
reluctantly following in the end the strong US policy. Com- 
mercial interests were concerned about trade with China and 
therefore they, rather incongruously, supported the Labor 
Government’s policy vis-a-vis Peking and also hailed the stand 
taken by Nehru (who was called the leader of Asia). 
return of the Conservatives to power in Britain—though very 
unimpressively as Labor scored more votes than the Tories— 
may herald a new approach to world policies more in line with 
Washington than ever since the end of the last war; and re- 


lations with Peking, discreetly built up in the recent past, may 


suffer. Churchill’s statesmanship will be put to another 
severe test not only on the issue of communist China, which 
is in conjunction with other related Asiah affairs one of the 
gravest to tackle, but also on other world issues which ultimate- 
ly boil down to the question whether London will accept 
Washington’s lead or will try to act more ses tacicaa 
perhaps against its own better interests. 


On China policy there is wide disagreement in London; 


commercial interests with a stake in China combine forces 


with the political disciples of Nehru, with those who suffer 
from pride and jealousy complexes and cannot bear to see 
America’s might rising still more splendidly, with outright ap- 
peasers; they are opposed by the ‘warmongers’, the defenders 
of the closest possible Anglo-American alliance. There is a 
lot of anti-Peking feeling in London and influential circles 
have expressed themselves in favor of withdrawing recognition 


which was so hastily aeeorded Peking, claiming that Red China 


did not reciprocate the British move, did not change its attitude 
towards Britain and was showing a spirit of hostility only 
slightly less vicious than was emitted against America. The 
Korean war with the eventual intervention by the Chinese 
signified the breakdown of previous Titoist hopes but there 
are still many who now believe that a cease-fire in Korea may 
result in a more conciliatory policy of Peking vis-a-vis the 
“West” and the straining of relations-with Moscow. 

Communist China has suffered very much during the now 
one year of fighting in Korea; so have the UN forces, that 
means apart from the South Koreans the Americans. Their 
industrial prosperity has experienced the greatest boom since 
1945 but a hundred thousand young men have been lost, so far, 
—though many who were wounded may recover fully. Peking 
has gained much ‘face’ internationally and it has aroused the 
enthusiasm of the young generation, built more cadres and 
geared up the economy—at the same time the oppositional 
groups in China were cheered by the reverses suffered by the 
communist forces and were hoping for the change of the tide 
with Chiang Kai-shek on its crest. 


If a truce can be negotiated and, more important, the 
Korean question be settled peacefully, probably by reverting 
to the status quo ante communist aggression of June 1950, 
the US can claim a military victory and at the same time may 
impress the world with its intrinsic pacifism while a gigantic 
rearmament and scientific race for the creation of ever more 
fantastically fatal weapons is gaining momentum; and the 
Chinese communists can point to the fact that the once despised 
Chinese soldiers have proved their mettle in combat with the 
best equipped armies of this age, that a war materials in- 
dustry has grown up, that ‘new China’ has become a real ‘big 
power’ (a title by courtesy bestowed on Chiang’s China by the 


But the 
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late Pres. Roosevelt) but at the same time they would have 
to admit that they could not make good their boast to drive 
the US forces into the sea. 
remain with us for some time; the ‘two worlds’ will sit, armed 
to the teeth, at or near the 38th parallel. 
and the people of that unfortunate country will keep the flame 
of national reunification awake. Tension will not decrease, in 
Korea or elsewhere; it can only decrease by. a — agres- 
ment between the US and USSR. 


China’s resources: will meanwhile be harnessed to the 


machine of war, her manpower will continue to awe the anti- 
communist camp and will influence the defeatist inclined to 


come to terms with Peking. But it is difficult to conceive that 


Peking would launch on a foreign policy of its own and not 
remain in the Cominform fold. The CCP believes its mission 
is the promotion of communist revolution in Asia and Moscow 
has apparently encouraged’ Mao Tse-tung in this belief. The 
longer: the CCP rules China the firmer will be its hold on the 
masses and the scantier will be the hope of the KMT to return 
to the mainland. The growing military potential of Peking is 
guarantee for the CCP to defeat any KMT comeback. Taiwan 
only survives because of US protection. While armed peace 
continues the new generation in China grows up, ‘fully indoc- 
trinated and devoted to the tenets of communism. If world 
war can be prevented, and the communists do have a vital in- 
terest in the prevention of it, the ‘‘two worlds” will exist 
side by: side, ever watchful, suspicious, worried. “Constant 
armed peace” or “permanent revolution” that is the outlook 
for the near future.’ Skirmishes, guerrilla actions, insurrec- 
tions will continue, here and there. Can the nerves of the 
citizens stand such state of affairs? Se 


In stich an atmosphere trade between the “two worlds” 
will continue. It will be limited, ‘selected’, ‘classified’ com- 
modity exchange. The “Free Nations” aye no unified policy 
in this regard (vide Ceylon where a resolutely anti-communist 
government insists on doing business with the potential 
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A disunited Korea will have to 


Korea will suffer 


enemy). Some nations, particularly the US, do not require 
to do. much business with the USSR or any of the “iron cur- 
tain” countries; others like the UK are greatly interested 
in keeping open the channels of commodity interchange. Other 
trading nations in East and West have similar interests. China 
will do business with every. country—but on her terms; mean- 
while she will perfect the present system of ‘rouble area’ 
trade. The Soviet Union will have to speed up further the 
process of industrialisation in order to supply the urgent re- 
quirements of the “People’s republics’ who desire if for no 
other reason than to build up their arsenals the establishment 
of heavy industries. Embargoes and counter-embargoes will 
remain with us—théey are manifestations of the unrelenting 
cold war. 


Return to barbarism appears likely. Peis | ana the in- 
stinct for self-preservation are aroused like in primeval times 
—-and that when science is rebuilding the material world and 
thus is changing spiritual concepts. The UN seems to be the 
only beacon of light where mutual accommodation can be 
worked out. It is possible to visualise a change of heart. of 
the communists, their abstention from violence in achieving 
their aims and adoption of a new policy which could lead to 
alleviation of the present tensions and a return of confidence 
and sincerity. However a student of history must admit that 
the communists are not likely, in the light of their past actions 


and proclamations, to throw overboard their almost religious 


tenets. They predict that the establishment of world com- 
munism cannot be achieved but in accordance with Marxist- 
Leninist dogma, A long period of struggle will continue—it 
has begun with the progress of machine civilisation in the 
latter part of the 18th century—and compromise with the ‘old 
world’ is only meant ag a strategem. The democracies are fully 
aware of the intentions of the communists—they have been 
announced since the days of Marx and Engels in the most 
forceful and challenging language—but they lack the deter- 
mination to extinguish the centre of communism: Moscow. So, 
in great qualms, one prays for peace. : 


— EZEKIEL 


THE J APANESE MERCHANT MARINE 


Bottoms 


Among the drastic in during 
and after World War II, the most etriking: is the decline of 
the Japanese shipping inaustry. | 


According to Table I, the total bottoms (steamships and 


“ motor-ships of 100 gross tons or over each) of the world in- 


creased from 68,509,000 G/T in 1989 to 82,570,000 G/T in 
1949, an increase of 14,061,000 G/T (20%). An analysis of 
this increase of tonnage by countries shows that sharp gains 
were made by the United States, while heavy losses were 
sustained by Japan and Germany. The other countries either 
suffered hardly any changes or made slight gains. 


During the 10 years from June 1939 to June 1949 the 
bottoms owned by the United States increased, in con- 
sequence of the last war, by 16,452,000 G/T, an increase of 
' 145%, as a result of which the percentage of American bottoms 
against the total bottoms of the world markedly increased 
from 16.6% in 1939 to 33.6% in 1949. Thus the United States 
forged ahead of Great Britain, which in the prewar period had 
stood at the top of the list of the maritime nations of 
the world. In sharp contrast to this increase of bottoms by 
the United States, the biggest losers of bottoms in con- 
sequence of the war were Japan and Germany, whose bottoms 


decreased by 8,249,000 G/T, whereby their aia percent- 


age | sharply ne to 2. 3 7 in 1949, as compared with 
14.7% in 1939. 


According to Table I, the mies merchant marine 
decreased to 1,564,000 G/T in 1949 from 5,630,000 G/T in 
1939, a decrease of 4,066,000 G/T during the 10-year period, 
the 1949 tonnage being only 28% of the 1939 figure. (It is 
said that Japanese losses during the period amounted to over 
8,000,000 G/T, which were partly offset by new constructions 
of about 4,000,000 G/T). As a result, Japan’s rank fell from 
third (after Great Britain and the United States) in the 
prewar period, accounting for 8.2% of the world’s total ton- 


nage, to eleventh in the postwar period, accounting for only 
1.9%. | 


Turning to the size of vessels, the average size of 
Japanese vessels in the prewar period was 2,409 G/T, which 
was slightly larger than the average of 2,300 G/T-for the 
whole world. In the postwar period, owing to heavy losses 
during the wartime, the average size of Japanese vessels 
has fallen to 1,395 G/T, as compared with the average of 
2,730 G/T (19% increase over the prewar size) for the whole 
world. Thus the theavy losses during the wartime had re- 
duced the average. size of Japanese vessels to about one-half 
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of their prewar size, in sharp contrast to the general world 
trend toward the increase in the size of vessels in the post- 
war period. 


Next, as to the quality of vessels, it is often asserted 
that, despite the increase in the world’s tonnage of bottoms, 
the quality of vessels has deteriorated on account of their 
mass construction during the war. For example, of the 
world’s total tonnage of 42,236,000 G/T, comprising cargo 


vessels, passenger-cargo vessels and passenger vessels of 
4,000 G/T or over each, as of June 30, 1949, 16,682,000 
G/T, or about 40%, were accounted for by “liberty” 


ships (according to data compiled by the Subcommittee on 
Shipping of the Self-Supporting Economy Council). In the 
case of Japanese vessels, however, the percentage of wartime 
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Incidentally, according to statistics compiled by the Japanese 
Ministry of Transportation, a total of 286 vessels aggregat- 
ing 579,518 G/T (aggregate for cargo vessels, tankers and 
small passenger vessels, but excluding tugs, miscellaneous 
types of vessels, export vessels and fishing boats) were newly 
constructed in Japan during the ae years up to March 31, 
1951. 


Volume of Shipping Freight 


In the prewar period, the Japanese merchant marine 
with a total tonnage of 5,630,000 G/T in 1939 (see Table I) 
had assigned the greater part of its bottoms to overseas 
service for carrying goods to and from Japan. The remain- 
der was assigned to coastwise service. 


| TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF PREWAR AND POSTWAR BOTTOMS, BY COUNTRIES 


As of June 30, 1939 
Rank . 


Country No. of Gross tonnage 
- vessels (1,000 tons) 
Great Britain & Northern Ireland 1 6,722 17,891 
British Dominions & Colonies .... 7 2,255 3,111 
(Average tonnage per vessel) , (2,409 G/T) 


68,509 
(2,300 G/T) 
(a) Includes vessels on the Great Lakes and reserve fleet. 

(b) Not included in the total tonnage for the world. 
Note: Greece (not listed here) ranked 10th in the prewar period. 


(Average tonnage per vessel) . 


standard vessels was very high. Of the total Japanese ton- 
nage of 1,441,000 G/T comprising cargo vessels, cargo- 
vessels, cargo-passenger vessels and passenger vessels (being 
86.5% of the total tonnage of 1,667,000 G/T including, in 


addition to the above vessels, those operated by the former 


Civilian Merchant Marine Committee) as of February 1, 1950, 
only 521,000 G/T (36.1%) comprised postwar-built vessels 
(185,000 G/T; 12.8%) and prewar-built vessels (336,000 G/T; 

23.8%), while the remaining 920,000 G/T (63.9%) comprised 
wartime standard vessels. The extent of the qualitative 
deterioration of the Japanese merchant marine can be readily 
seen from the foregoing breakdown of the present composi- 
tion of vessels. Moreover, “liberty” ships, though built 
during the wartime, possess A.B. classification and are of 
better quality than Japanese wartime standard vessels. If 
these facts are taken into due consideration, it must be said 
that the Japanese merchant marine has fallen far behind 
the general trend of world shipping. 


Such is the recent situation of the Japanese merchant 
marine. The situation was’ worse immediately after the 


- surrender and it was by slow but steady construction of new . 


vessels and the salvaging of sunken vessels that the Japanese 
bottoms have been brought up to the present level. The post- 
war changes in Japanese shipping as well as in the world’s 
shipping are shown in Table II. 

According to this table, the total tonnage of Japanese 
bottoms at the end of 1945 (the year of surrender) was only 
1,344,000 G/T, or 25% of the prewar tonnage. In the post- 
war years the tonnage has slowly but steadily increased 
until at the end of 1950 it has reached 1,711,000 G/T (32% 
of the prewar tonnage) comprising 944 vessels. Thus in the 
five years of the postwar period an increase of 367,000 G/T 


has been effected, chiefly by the construction of new vessels. 


As of June 30, 1949 


: No. of Gross Percent 
% Rank vessels tonnage % change since 

3 (1,000 tons) ? June 1930 
16.6 1 5,026 27,814 33-6 (+) 145° 
20.4." 2 6,077 18,093 21.9 (+) 1 

4.6 4 2,585 3,957 . 4.8 (—) 17. 
Be 3 2,069 4,916 6.0 (+) 2 
4.3 5 1,236 3,070 3.7 Ce}. 6 
1.0 6 535 3,016 3.7 (+) 320 
4.3. 7 1,492 2,990 Oe (+) 1 
§.0 8 1,013 2,443 (—) 29 
9 * 2,158 . (+) 62 
2.3 10 1,278 a aes 2.5 (+) 30 
8.2 11 1,121 ee (—) 72 
(1,395 G/T) ( (—)}. 42) 
6.5 — 889 R01) 0.4 (—) 93 
14.0 ame 6,927 12,359 14.9 (+) 29 
00.0 30,248 82,570 100.0 (+) 20 
(2,780 G/T) (+) 


With respect to coastwise service, it is not possible to 
make a comparison between the prewar and postwar volumes 
of shipping freight on account of the lack of statistics on the 
prewar volume of coastwise shipping freight. However, in 
the postwar period the volume of coastwise shipping freight 
has made a marked recovery, increasing from 5,258,000 tons 
(both goods and oil) in 1946 to 17,618,000 tons in 1950, a 
3.34-fold increase during the period. If we take the combined 
volume of freight carried by steamships and steam-and-sail- 
driven boats engaged in coastwise shipping, the volume 
carried in 1950 has recovered to 67% of that carried in 1937. 
Judging from this fact, it appears that the volume of freight 
carried at present by steamships alone is not so low, though 
not yet up to the prewar level. 


On the other hand, significant changes are noted in the 
Overseas service. The volume of export freight carried in 
Japanese vessels sharply declined from 8,832,000 tons in 1937 
to only 953,000 tons in 1946, or 11% of the 1937 figure. 
Though in 1947 and 1948 the percentage rose to 16% and 
14% respectively, (the principal item of exports was coal 
shipments to Korea), it~declined to 5% in 1949 and 7% in 
1950. Again, the volume of import freight carried in Japan- 
ese bottoms markedly declined from 21,492,000 tons in 1937 
to 511,000 tons in 1946, or 2% of the former figure. Though 
the volume has steadily increased thereafter, recovering to 
8,293,000 tons (aggregate for goods and oil) in 1950, it is 
still only 15% of the prewar volume. The total volume of 
export and import freights carried in Japanese bottoms in 
1950 amounted to barely 3,944,000 tons, being only 13% of 
the 30,324,000 tons carried in 1937. Thus, whereas the volume 
of freight carried in Japanese bottoms”engaged in coastwise 
service has made a generally satisfactory recovery, the volume 
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TABLE II 
CP'ANGES IN THE WORLD’S TOTAL BOTTOMS AND JAPANESE BOTTOMS, 
POSTWAR PERIOD AS COMPARED WITH 1939 
Japanese bottoms. World’s total bottoms 

3 232 3 BS 
3 3 $553 
Bo = > 5 

Gross Gross Gross ~ Gross » Gross Gross Gro 
No. of tonnage Index tonnage Index tonnage Index No. of tonnage Index tonnage Index tonnage Index tonnage Index 
vessels (1,000 No. (1,000 No. (1,000 No. vessels (1,000 No. (1,000 No. (1,000 No. (1,000 No. % 
oe tons) tons) tons) tons) tons) tons) tons) 

ES 1,740 65,3882 100 370 100 5,012 100 29,768 68,509 100 10,854 100 2,418 4100 55,287 100 7.9 
796 1,344 25 168 45 1,176 23 — — 

869 1,468 49 1,288 26 29,463 83,514 122 15,957 147 2,480 1038 65,077 118 1.8 

922 1,555 «i197 58 1,358 297 29,840 80,292 117 15,594 148 2,614 108 #£=62,084 #112 1.9 

eee 994 1,684 31-247 67 1,487 29 30,828 $82,571 120 16,002 147 2,914 120 63,655 115 2.0 

eee Sy iiineass 944 1,711 32 281 76 1,430 29 30,852 84,583 138 * * * * * * 2.0 


(a) As of December 31 of each year for Japan and as of June 30 of ach year for the world. 
(b) Include steel vessels of 100 gross — or more each, comprising cargo vessels, cargo-passenger vessels, passenger vessels and tankers, but excluding 


fishing boats, miscellaneous boats, 


(c) ‘Special type vessels’’ refer chiefly rs ‘teiwlers, fishing boats, whaling vessels, tug-boats and salvage boats. 
(d) “Others” are believed to refer to cargo vessels, cargo-passenger vessels and passenger vessels. 3 


carried in Japanese bottoms engaged in overseas service has 


remained far below the prewar volume. 


The main factors responsible for this slow recovery in 
overseas service were (1) the heavy wartime Japanese loss 
of bottoms fit for overseas service and (2) the restriction 
on far-seas service by Japanese bottoms under the Occupa- 
tion. In this connection, however, it should be borne in mind 
-that Japan’s volume of foreign trade in the postwar period 
has sharply declined on account of Japan’s defeat in war. 
As the table clearly shows, the total volume of Japan’s ex- 
ports and imports in 1946 was only 5% of the 1937 volume. 
Even in 1950 when the production levels of Japanese indus- 
tries had recovered to their respective prewar levels, the total 
volume of Japan’s export and import trade was only 30% of 
the prewar figure. 

Of the total exports and imports of Japan, the percentage 
of freight carried in Japanese bottoms was only 26.8% in 1950, 
as compared with 60.6% in 1937, which sharp decline is in- 
dicative of the fact that the reduction in the volume of freight 
carried in Japanese bottoms was greater than the reduction 
in the volume of Japan’s exports and imports. 


Placement of Vessels 


As stated already, both the total tonnage of Japanese 
bottoms and the volume of freight carried in them have 
greatly diminished in the postwar period, this being especially 
striking in overseas shipping. 
postwar changes with respect to the actual 
vessels. 


First of all, let us see the proportions of vessels placed 


placement of 


on coastwise service and of vessels placed on overseas service. 


We find that of the total bottoms of 3,777,757 G/T in 1937, 
only 524,994 G/T (13.9%) were engaged in coastwise service, 
with the remaining 3,252,763 G/T (85.1%) in overseas ser- 
vice. In the postwar period the total tonnage of vessels 
engaged in coastwise service has increased on account of the 
postwar prohibition against the operation of Japanese bottoms 
in overseas service. As a result, even by April 1950 vessels 
engaged in coastwise service accounted for 83.2% (1,153,155 
G/T) of the total bottoms of 1,386,541 G/T, as compared with 
only 16.8% (283,386 G/T). for vessels engaged in overseas 
service. Thus the ‘proportions between vessels engaged in 
coastwise service and those in overseas service have been 


reversed in the postwar period. ‘Moreov er, the total tonnage 


of vessels engaged in overseas service on that date was only 
7% of the prewar tonnage. 


With the gradual relaxation since 1950 of the restriction 
on the operation of Japanese bottoms in overseas service, the 
tonnage .of Japanese bottoms in this service has steadily in- 
creased. By December 1950 the percentage of vessels en- 
gaged in overseas service (52.8%) exceeded that of vessels 
engaged in coastwise service (47.2%), but even then the total 
tonnage engaged in overseas service was only 24% of the 
prewar tonnage. Furthermore, it should not be overlooked 
that postwar Japanese bottoms include a large number of 


inferior-quality wartime standard vessels. 


We shall now examine the status of the placement of 
vessels on overseas service. The principal postwar changes 
in the placement of vessels on, overseas are (1) the sharp 
reduction in their tonnage, especially the tonnage of vessels 
placed on near-seas service and (2) the reduction in the ton- 
nage of vessels placed on liner service. According to Table 
III, of the total bottoms of 3,252,763 G/T engaged in overseas 
service in 1937, 1,790,855 G/T (55%) were placed on far-seas 
service and 1,462,408 G/T (45%) on near-seas service. In 
the postwar period, the tonnage of bottoms engaged in over- 
seas service as of April 1951 has gone down to 794,852 G/T, 
a decline to 24% of the prewar tonnage. However, the per- 
centage of vessels placed on far-seas service has increased 
to 70.4%, while that of vessels on near-seas service has de- 
creased to 29.6%. Thus, while there has been an absolute 
reduction in tonnage for both types of overseas service, the 


We shall now examine the (tonnage of vessels in near-seas service has so sharply declined — 


that it is only 16% of the prewar figure. The principal 
cause of this decline has been the decline in the tonnage placed 
on the first section (almost wholly China, including Manchuria) 
of the near-seas service. Whereas in 1937 the tonnage assigned 
to this particular section stood at 1,131,000 G/T (according 
to the “Handbook of Shipping Statistics,” 1951 edition), or 
77.3% of the total tonnage assigned to the near-seas service, 
the tonnage of ships assigned to this section as of April 1951 
was only 6,503 G/T (two vessels'on the Okinawa route), or 
2.7% of the total tonnage for the near-seas service. 

Next, we turn to the proportions of liners and tramps. 
33% of the vessels engaged in overseas service in the prewar 


period were tramps, as compared with 67% for liners. Thus 


the tonnage of liners was about twice that of tramps. As 


stated already, a sharp decline in the tonnage of vessels en- 
in the postwar 
period, the decline being complete in the case of liners es-’ 
pecially. In other words, only tramps were: engaged in over- 


gaged in overseas service has taken place 


seas service during the postwar period until August 1950, 
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TABLE III 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE 
SHIPPING COMPANIES 


Shipholdings 

(b) 

~ 

om 

BE 

1. Nippon Yusen Kaisha ..... 950,000 27 110,010 Y143 2,136 
3. Osaka Shosen K.K. ...... 950,000 30 93,579 90 1,179 
4. Mitsui Sempaku K.K. .... 900,000 21 69,124 131 1,636 
5. Yavnashita Kisen K.K. .... 200,000 15. 50,884 113 1,118 
6. Nitto Shosen K.K. ....... 230,000 10 42,029 78 520 
7. Shin Nihon Kisen K.K. ... 280,000 12 39,200 128 
8. Mitsubishi Kaiun K.K. ... 195,000 6 36,421 78 417 
9. Kyoritsu Kisen K.K. ..... 240,000 5 36,124 68 . 82 
¢. Nipponkai Kisen K.K. 100,000 11 32,841 52 642 


As of March 31, 1951, with the exception of the dates for Yamashita 
Kisen K.K. and Kyoritsu Kisen K.K. (April 30, 198!) and Shin 
Nihon Kisen K.K. (May 31, 1951).. 


(b) As of April 1, 1951. 
(c) As of July 28, 1951. 
(d) As of May 1, 1951 (Survey by the Japan Shipowners -Asstni). 


Note: The rankings of the 10 principal shipping companies listed in this 
table are based on the data compiled by the Japan Shipowners Assn. 


when SCAP permission was granted to resume the Okinawa 
liner service, followed by resumption of liner services with 
South America in November 1950, with Bangkok in January 


1951, and with India, Pakistan and North America (including 


New York) in recent. months. 


_ The significance of liners in the overseas service of the 
Japanese merchant marine can be judged from the percentage 
of Japanese liners against the total Japanese bottoms 
engaged in overseas service and also from the percentage 
of foreign liners against the total foreign bottoms 
engaged in overseas. service centering around Japan. 
According to data prepared from “The World’s Shipping,” 
No. 10, June 1951 issue, published by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Ltd., of the total monthly average of 235.4 liners with 
an aggregate tonnage of 1,874,000 G/T engaged in liner ser- 
vice centering around Japan in 1987, 60.7% (178.4 vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 834,000 G/T) was accounted 
for by Japanese liners, followed by 18.1% for British liners 
with 248,000 G/T, 7.2% for American liners with 98,000 G/T 
and 14% for liners of the other countries. Among the prin- 
cipal routes where many liners were operated then, Japanese 
liners accounted for 100%. on the Manchuria, North China 
and South China routes, 70.8% on the Indian route and. 51% on 
the North American route. 


In the postwar period up to 19590, cas Japanese 
liners were completely absent from these routes. As of 1950 
American liners accounted for 52% of the total tonnage of 
liners on these routes, followed by 22% for British liners and 
26% for liners of other countries. 


In the foregoing description of the postwar changes in 
the volume and composition of Japanese bottoms for overseas 
service, we have pointed out that in the prewar period stress 


was laid on overseas shipping. Moreover, the placement of — 


bottoms was generally made in accordance with the geogra- 


Pphical distribution and volume of Japanese foreign trade. 
That is to say, of the total of 256 vessels with an ag agg 


tonnage of 1, 790,355 G/T engaged in far-seas as of July 1, 
1987, only one vessel with a tonnage of 5,831 G/T was en- 
gaged in plying exclusively between foreign ports, while 
all the rest were operating on the trade routes to and from 
Japan. 


Again, of the total average annual freight income. 
earned by Japanese bottoms during the seven-year period, | 
1930-36, 73.2% represented freight income from Japanese 
exports and imports, while 36.8% represented income from 


freight transportation between foreign ports (according to: 
More-. 


the “Handbook of. Shipping Statistics,” 1951 edition). 
over, a fairly large part of the income from the latter com- 


prised income earned on freight carried en route from or to 


Japanese ports: 


Furthermore, by carrying in Japanese bottoms a 
considerable amount of foreign exchange was either earned or 
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saved, thereby contributing a great deal to the Japanese 
economy, which had a constantly unfavourable balance of 
trade. This can be readily seen from the following example. 
During the five-year period, 1930-34, raw silk headed the 
list of Japanese exports, accounting for an annual average 
of Y372,243,000, followed by cotton textiles with Y291,737,000. 
The average annual receipts earned by Japanese shipping 
during the same period amounted to Y205,301,000, thus 
ranking third among the principal sources of receipts from 
abroad. The average annual net income from shipping after 
deducting disbursements amounted to Y119,224,000, which 
was more than adequate to cover the average annual 
unfavorable balance of trade of Y70,646,000 (according to 
the “Handbook of Shipping Statistics,” 1951 edition). 


Future Problems 


Two points have become clear from the foregoing 
description of the past and present condition of the Japanese 
shipping industry with respect to the tonnage of bottoms, 
volume of transportation and placement of vessels. Firstly, 
a stunning blow was dealt to the industry by the last war. 
Secondly, the postwar recovery of the industry has fallen far 
behind that of other Japanese industries. 


It is universally recognized that shipping plays a vital 
role in the Japanese economy. Its importance will be all the 
more accentuated in the future under the necessity of reviving 
and promoting Japanese foreign trade, especially in view of 
the discontinuance of or reduction in American aid in the near 
future. 


And yet the picahisidniat of the Japanese shipping indus- 
try is a task which cannot be accomplished by shipping circles 
alone. So colossal has been the loss of the past accumulated 
capital of Japanese shipping companies as the result of the 
sinking of more than 8,000,000 gross tons of shipping during 
the last war that the companies must of necessity depend on 
outside capital for the finance of the construction of new ves- 
sels to replenish the lost fleet. And such outside capital can 
be provided only with government funds in view of the paucity 


of private capital in war-devastated Japan. There are in- 


Japan at present some 270 shipowners, of whom about 160 are 
members of the Japan Shipowners Association. The total 


capital funds possessed by these 160 members are estimated 
at only about Y12 billion. Against this amount of total 
capital funds, they are reported to owe about Y26 billion in 
bank loans, Y1,450 million in bonds, about Y3,800 million in 
loans from the Reconversion Finance Bank (a govern- 
ment agency) and about Y27 billion in loans from the 


Counterpart Fund, or a total of Y58,250 million. (In addi- 


tion, the former Shipbuilding Corporation, a government cor- 
poration, made a considerable amount of investment). Thus 
the ratio of outside capital to the internal capital of Japanese 
shipping companies is very high and a large percentage of 
such outside capital has been provided with government funds. 

Even with the assistance of such a large amount of gov- 


ernment funds, the recovery of the Japanese shipping industry 
has been very slow. The recovery has been especially slow — 


in the case of bottoms for far-seas service, owing to the fact 
that up to fiscal 1948 recovery was concentrated on coastwise 
and near-seas shipping, the replenishment of far-seas ship- 
ping being deferred until fiscal 1949. That is to say, in the 
postwar years up to fiscal 1948, 94 vessels with a total tonnage 
of 181,000 G/T were constructed under the first to fourth ship- 
building programs, all for coastwise and near-seas services. 
Owing to the colossal wartime loss of capital by Japanese 
shipping companies, the funds required for these four ship- 
building programs were provided in the proportions of 63.6% 
by government agencies (the Reconversion Finance Bank and 
the former Shipholding Corporation) and 36.4% by private 
banks. Since fiscal 1949, shipbuilding has been continued 
under the following programs: (1) Fifth program of 1949 
calling for 277,000 G/T; (2) Sixth program of 1950 calling 
for 243,000 G/T; Seventh program of 1951 calling for 203,000 
G/T. 


Thus, despite the principal use of government funds for 
the construction of new vessels, the recovery of the Japanese 
shipping industry has been slow so far. As to the future out- 
look, indications are that great difficulties will be experienced 
in procuring funds to finance the further construction of ves- 
sels in view of the anticipated discontinuance of or reduction 
in American aid after the conclusion of the peace treaty, for 
it will not be easy to further mobilize private funds to replace 
government funds for the construction of vessels. 


SHANGHAI CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING CONTROL OF NATIVE 
GOODS TRANSHIPPED 
VIA FOREIGN PORT FOR 
DOMESTIC MARKETING 


The following regulations governing 
the Customs Control of Native Goods 
Transhipped via a Foreign Port for Do- 
mestic Marketing have been promulgated 
by the Peking Ministry of Trade and an- 
nounced by the Shanghai Customs and 
the Shanghai Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau as coming into effect as from 
October 19, 1951. The new . regulations 
supersede those of February 14, 1950, on 
the same lines, 

“Regulations Governing the Customs Control 


of Native Goods Transhipped via a Foreign Port 
for Domestic Marketing.”’’ 


Article 1: These regulations are formulated 
under the provision of Article 103 of the Pro- 
visional Customs Law. 


Article 2: Native goods transhipped via a for- 
eign port ‘for domestic marketing denote the 
native goods which are shipped from a place in 
this country where a Customs establishment exists 
to a foreign port and thence changed into other 
means of transport and transhipped to another 
Place in this country where a Customs estab- 


lishment exists (hereinafter referred to as Native 
goods Transhipped for Domestic Marketing). 


Article 3: Application regarding native goods 
transhipped for domestic marketing should be 
made to the Customs before shipment, after prior 
approval has been obtained from a foreign trade 
controlling organ. Such goods are not required 
to be covered by Export Permit and are to be 
exempted from Export Duty, but the consignor 
or his agent should declare to the Customs that 
the shipment shall be shipped to the designated 
destination within the time-limit prescribed by the 
Customs. 


In cases where the goods fail to reach the 
designated destination within the prescribed time- 
limit, the Customs at the port of provenance, 
apart from levying the amount of Export Duty 
involved, shall contact the foreign trade con- 
trolling organ concerned and instruct the con- 
signor or his agent to import, within stipulated 
time-limit, goods of equal value as permitted by 
the provisions of the “Provisional Regulations 
for the Control of the Barter Trade,’’ or com- 
plete supplementary formalities for the clearance 
of foreign exchange according to the export 
value ruling at the time of the handling of the 
case, as approved by the foreign exchange con- 
trolling organ concerned; and may in addition 
impose penalties according to law. 


If considered necessary, the Customs may 
instruct the consignor or his agent to secure 
guarantee bonds endorsed by reliable firms accept- 
ing the above mentioned penalties, and permit 
shipment thereafter. 


Article 4: In addition to being securely packed, 
goods transhipped for domestic marketing should 
bear readily recognisable marks and be con- 


secutively numbered without duplicate numbers. 
In. cases of necessity, a packing list giving the 
weight and particulars of each package should 
be submitted to the Customs for examination 
and record. 

Article 5: The Customs establishment at the 
port of provenance shall return the duplicate 
application to the consignor or his agent for 
purposes of certification after endorsement, and 
forward by mail two copies of the application, 
annotating thereon the time-limit authorised for 
transhipment and appending thereto a packing 
list of the goods concerned, to the Customs 
establishment at the port of destination de- 
signated for examination and checking. 

Article 6: Upon arrival of .the goods tran- 
shipped for domestic marketing at destination, 
application should be made to the Customs and 
the goods, after being examined by the Customs 
and found correct, may be exempted from Import 
Duty and released without being covered by 
Import Permit. The Customs at the port of 
destination shall issue a duplicate copy of the 
Customs application to the consignor or his 
agent for presentation to the Customs establish- 
ment at the port of provenance for examination ; 
and shall retain one of the two copies of the 
application received from the Customs at «the 
port of provenance, sending by mail the other 
copy duly annotated with the date of arrival 
and the remarks that no substitution, unpacking 
or repacking has taken place en route, to the 
Customs at the port of provenance for record 
and closing of the case, In cases of substitution, 
unpaeking or repacking, the Customs at destina- 
tion may impose penalties according to the seri- 
ousness of the offense and with reference to the 
provisions of Articles 178 and 206 of the Pro- 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For September 1951 


Various statistical reports issued by 
the H.K. Dept. of Statistics for the month 
of September are summarised below. 
August figures are given in the Review 


of Oct. 18, 1951 (Vol, XI, No. 16, page 
509). | 
Vital Statistics—Births registered in 


September totalled 6414 (Chinese 6340, 
non-Ch, 74). For the period Jan.-Sep. 
the total was 48,129 (Ch. 47,651, non-Ch. 
476). 


Deaths registered amounted to 1787 (Ch. 
1772, non-ch. 15); and for the Jan.-Sep. 
period totalled 15,435 (Ch. 15,290, non-Ch, 
145). 


Slaughterhouse — Animals slaughtered 
amounted to 50,146 (swine 48,946). For 
the nine months the total was 452,528 
(swine 442,509). 


Vegetables & Fish—Vegetables market- 
ed at the Government wholesale market 
totalled 2805.38 tons; for Jan.-Aug. the 
total was 28,329.07 tons. 


Fish marketed amounted to 2144.5 tons; 
and over the nine months totalled 21,621.6 
tons, 


Cement — Cement output during the 
month totalled 7231 metric tons. For the 
nine months the total was 51,446 m. tons, 


Mining — Mining output for July, 
August and September was as follows: 


(For Jan.-June refer Review of Sep. 20 


1951, No. 12) 
1951 
Jan.- 
July Aug. Sept. Sept. 
Tin. 478 348 200 2,265 
Iron Ore (tons) .... 13,398 11,411 11,648 110,600 
Wolfram Ore (lbs.) . 40 442 
Wolfram Ore (W 
Concentrate: 61%- 
2,400 2,199 1,659 24,858 


Molyb 
(ML. $2). (ibs.) . 44 3 207 


Post Office Office re- 
venue in September amounted to $1,184,- 
611.26 (Jan.-Sept, $11,196,400.23),. Stamps 
sold were valued at $991,050 (Jan.-Sept. 
$9,017,236) ; and receipt stamps gold totalled 
$184,500 (Jan.-Sept. $1,590,360) 

EBuilding—New building work complet- 
ed in the Colony during the month com- 


prised 79 buildings costing $4,502,794 and 
site work $238,590. 


vitional Customs Law, reporting in detail to the 


Customs of provenance so that the latter may 
deal with the case in the light of circumstances 
obtaining according to the provisions of Article 
3 of these regulations. 


In case the goods involved ai not been 
applied to the Customs at destination within the 
prescribed time-limit, the said Customs establish- 
ment should also notify the Customs of pro- 
venance so that the case may be dealt with in 
accordance with the provision of Article 3 of 
these regulations. 


Article 7: These regulations shall not apply 
to articles the exportation of which is prohibited 
or native goods under monopolised export, ex- 
cept in cases where special permission has been 
granted by the Central Ministry of Trade. 


Article 8: These regulations shall be effective 
from the date of promulgation. 


Building in Sept. 1951 


Site 
No. Building work 
$ 


City of Victoria. 
Houses & Flats ...... 21 


Island outside Victoria: 


865,333 105 eas 


Factories & Godowns 4 271,000 30,500 
Offices & Shops .... 1 420,000 ” 

Houses & Flats ...... 8 839,846 82,100 


16 1,644,047 115,600 


Kowlcon & New Kowloon: 


Factories & Godowns 12 599,684 16,992 
Offices & Shops ....17 12%,000 
Houses & Flats .... 5 192,000 a 

42 1,993,414 16,992 


Vehicular Traffic:—Vehicles & drivers 
licensed were as follows: 


Vehicles: 

Public Commercial Lorries ............ 1,400 
Private Commercial Lorries ...... are hry 1,010 
Government Cars & Lorries ............ 713 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* .............. 32,117 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .......... 3,880 
Hand Truck Drivers 14 


*Cumulative totals since the re-occupation of 
the Colony. 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


Goods and Passenger ae 


5 


Passengers: Local:  - No 
Downward ...... 114,826 1,392,739 
: Military Tickets . 12,047 99,303 
Foreign: 
Downward ...... ; — 
Goods: Local: 
Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward ....... 6,911,820 138,228,540 
Downward ...... 8,593,650 80,869,360 
» Foreign: 
Downward ...... — 
Revenue: Passengers 
H.K.$ 
Foreigm .cccccces — 
Foreigm 
Miscellaneous Receipts 71,578.13  8380,3442.02 


*Includes $13,338.85 (Military Tickets). 
+Includes $109,941.30 (Military Tickets). 


NOTICE 


Messrs. Wm. C. Jack & Co. Ltd., 
established in Hongkong in 1906, 
and acquired on October 22nd, 1951, 
by Messrs. Gordon, Woodroffe & 
Co. (Far East) Ltd., are con- 
tinuing their activities as before as 
our 

ENGINEERING DEPT. 
(Successors to Wm. C. Jack & Co. 
Ltd.) 
under the management of 
Mr. G. A. Jack. 

We invite requests for tenders 
on all types of Electrical & 
Mechanical Engineering or repair 
work which will be carried out 


under the supervision of our | 
qualified European engineers. 


GORDON, WOODROFFE & CO. 
(FAR EAST) LTD. 


A. E. VALENSA, 
Managing Director. 


COST OF LIVING 


Retail Price Index Figures for Sept. 1951 
(March 1947 — 100) 


1948 
Clothing (Incl. footwear) ........ 84 
Fuel, Light, Cleaning ~ 
96 
Other Items: 
‘b) Tobaceo & Cigarettes ........ 100 
c) Doctors & Medicines 91 
Newspapers & Stationery .... 1380 
75 
Genéral Retail Price Index 
(March 1947—100) 94 


1949 1950 1951 


Sep. Mar. Sep. Mar. Sep. Mar. 


92 lll - 124 114 119 128 
100 103 103 101 101 101 
72 73 79 80 106 110 


“ 


Sep. 

97 
100 
72 
101 102 107 106 109 172 120 
65 64 63 62 59 58 57 
95 91 96 92 95 106 96 
100 100 100 100 109 109 109 
100 113 113 113 113 113 113 
103 104 105 104 105 110 111 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
76 79 89 99 86 107 116 
112 108 114 124 124 123 122 
130 130 130 130 130 213 213 
82 81 78 72 76 104 101 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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Hongkong Shipping Reports 
For October 1951 | 
Arrivals Ocean Steamers Departures 
| Passen- Passen- | 
Flag No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers Bs 
131 326,397 143,361 1415 127 312,549 51,414 2,568 
15 177,604 8,115 100 15 77,604 2,061 286 
14 8,668 2,083 12 5,406 3 ,000 
12 65,922 26900 264 11 56662 12.910 905 
2 14,804 434 42 5 18802 1,850 . 66 
1 5,208 585 46 120... 
Norwegian ....... «(92,759 24,087 89 25 67,550 12,354 338 
Panamanian ...... 13 27,989 21,622 3 19 42726 13,550 6 
Philippe ....... 9 8,047 1,079 — 5 7,000 1,639 
Portuguese ..... 288. 43 3 288 206 
Total foreign .... 116 340,806 100497 568 113 338,249 52,967 1,840 ee 
EE. 247 667,203 243,858 1,983 240 650,798 104,381 4.408 
Arrivals River Steamers : Departures | 
Flag No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 
TH : mea 115 120,136 2,367 34,775 114 119,126 3.447 34,773 
4,343 534 — 38 4,064 662 
Al R | Total foreign ... 39 4,343 534 — 38 ©. 4,064 662 — J 
Total 154 124,479 2,901 24,775. 190 4 109 


HONGRONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For Jan,-Oct, 1951 


FRANCE 


DEPARTURES 
HONGKONG Ocean Vessels River Vessels | 
| Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
SUNDAYS 6.45 a.m. 1951 . Tonnage : 
MONDAYS 11.50 a.m. ees 330,603 174,911 5,599 8,287 
1! 
Total ccean cargo discharged and loaded: 4,040,127 tons; total river cargo: | 
145,433 tons; grand total: 4,185,560 tons. 1! 
Monthly ‘average for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons):— 1! 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
Highest and lowest ocean ‘cargo figures for 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons): 
1948 1949 1950 
BOOKING OFFICE: Highest discharged .. 241,574 in Mar, 377,034 in Dec, 443.678 in Jan,’ 
QUEEN'S BUILDING, GROUND FLOOR - » loaded ..... 122,684 in Dec. 158,697 in Sept, 228,730 in Dec. | 
(OPPOSITE STAR FERRY) TELEPHONE: 2665! Lowest discharged .. 138,922 in Nov. 179,805 in Feb, 252,428 in Aug. | 


97,988 ip Oct, 76,461 in Feb, 123,112 in Feb. 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING. 
For October 1951 


Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 Registered Tons & under 


— 


JUNKS 
Dead Weight 
Vessels Reg. Tonnage Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out-— In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ‘ward ward = ward ward 
1951 October 1,234 1,282 146, 808 151 587 42 660 7,060 13 - 
1,497 1,460 191 060 186, 114 «46, '293 11 "127 4 4 
—263 —I178 —44,252 —34,527 —3,633 —4,067 +9 —4 
LAUNCHES 
387 387 8,796 8,844 1,802 1,264 
— 11 —1 —8:02 —910 — 533 — 391 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Sept. 3,731 394, 814 N, R. Tons 
— 453 80,491 
Total Cargo ence & loaded Sept. 60,486 D. W. Tons 
” October 51,862 
— 8,624 
January-Octoher 1951: Out 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ..... 452,531 128,810 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks ...... 1,527 084 1548993 
Totals -1,602).256 1,624,429 
No. of Passengers .. 1,066 1,882 . 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 Registered Tons & under 


JUNKS 
Dead Weight 
‘Vessels Reg. Tonnage Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out-  In- Out-.  In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1951 October 1,451 1,474 54,573 56,390 11,677 7,455 
105i ...... 1,423 1,461 53,254 57,563 9,757 6,224 
19 011,819 1,178. 4.1920 41,291 . +44 — 60 
1951 October . $30. 6,192... 6060. - . 254 25,118 30,929 
1951 Sept, ...... 386 401 587 28,731 30,004 
— 3 -— 333 — 3,613 + 925 
Total Vessels entered. & sleared Sept. 3,671 122,940 R. Tons 
» ,OCtober 3,615 123,235 
— 36 + 299 
Total Cargo discharged ‘loaded Sept. . . 16,642 D. W. Toms 
” ” October 19,447 


YANGTSZE FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1951, at 10.00 a.m. for the 
following purposes :— 
1. To receive and consider the 

Directors’ Report and State- 

ment of Accounts for the year 

ended 31st March, 1951. 

To declare a dividend. 

To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other ordin- 

ary business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 28th 
November to 12th December, 1951, 
both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries & General 
Managers. 


Hongkong, 8th Nov. 1951. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


« NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 5th Decem- 
ber, 1951, at 10.30 a.m. for the , 
following purposes :— 
1. To receive and consider the 


Directors’ Report and State- 
a 


ment. of Accounts for year 
ended 31st March, 1951. : 
To declare a Dividend. | 
To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other ordin- 
ary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 21st 
November to 5th December, 1951, 

both days. inclusive. | 
By Order of. the Board of Directors, 
W. G. E..LANNAMAN, 
* Seeretary. ~ 


99 


Hongkong, 8th Nov.. 1951 8th Nov.. 1951. 
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Hong Kong Government Office in London 


Annual Report for 1950/51 


That the office maintained in London 
(Grand Building, Trafalgar Square) by 
the Hongkong Government is of value to 
the Colony is shown in its recently issued 
annual report. The office exists pri- 
marily for trade promotion and the pro- 
vision of essential supplies for the Colony, 
and its cost for the year was approximate- 
ly £4,300. The report explains the work 
done. 


_ Liaison with Government Departments 


in London. 

(a) Materials in short supply have 
been obtained for public utility under- 
takings in Hong Kong, including the 
Taikoo Dockyard, the Hong Kong and 
Whampao Dockyard, the Hong Kong and 
Yaumati Ferry, the Hong Kong Electric 
Company, and the China Light and Power 
Company, by preferential releases obtain- 
ed through the Colonial Office, Board 
of Trade or Ministry of Supply, The most 
important material procured here was 
steel for the Hong Kong and Yaumati 
Ferry and the dockyards. 


(b) Applications for export licences 


have also received the support of! this 
office where the materials were destined 
fcr public utility undertakings. In in- 
numerable instances the export of some 
types of manufactured goods was fre- 
stricted and without intervention from 
here delivery dates would have been 
greatly extended until further official sup- 
port had been initiated in Hong Kong 
and transmitted to the appropriate H,M. 
Government Department through the 
Colonial Office. 


(c) Although the office has maintained 
close liaison with the Board of Trade, 


Colonial Office and Ministry of Supply, 


by far the greatest amount of work arose 
in connexion with H.M. Customs and 
Excise concerning applications lodged by 
Hong Kong manufacturers for relief from 
duty under the Imperial Prefierence Re- 
gulations. The establishment of the United 
Kingdom Open General Licence in Otct., 
1949, released a flood of such applications 
from Hong Kong and at one time some 
two hundred Hong Kong factories had 
submitted over three hundred sets of 
costings. When it is appreciated that a 
set of costings may cover as many as 
twenty different “lines” it will be seen 
that there is adequate opportunity for 
confusion. An additional complication 
arose through the fact that the Preference 
Department in H.M. Customs was unable 


-to deal with this mass of information 


expeditiously until reinforced. It is not 
easy for Government Departments to 
obain at short notice additional staff, 
particularly where, as in this instance, 
special qualifications are required. Fur- 
thermore, no costings on behalf of any 
manufacturer had been submitted since 
before the war with the result that all 
factories had to make a new beginning. 
Throughout this very difficult period the 
office maintained close liaison with H.M. 
Customs and was piven every facility. 
This office obtained by cable replies to 


points which had been trqubling the Pre- 


ference Section with the result that 
costings were cleared more rapidly than 
would have been the case if consultations 
had been left to the usual channels. On 


the other hand, by the establishment of 


a card index which gave details of all 
costings submitted to Customs this office 
was able to arrange progressing on behalf 
of claimant in Hong Kong. Further details 
concerning this problem are given in 
paragraph 2 (c). 

(d) Import quotas were arranged with 
the Board of Trade for the placing on 


the United Kingdom market of Hong Kong 


manufactured basket-ware and silk goods. 
These items were excluded from the 
scope of the Open General Licence. 

(e) During the year, statistics on Hong 
Kong trade, industry, population and 
shipping were given to other Government 
departments. 


Commercial Relations. 


(Over 1,000 merchants and manufac- 
turers concerned with H.K. trading are 
registered with the office). 

(a) During the year the small adver- 
tising vote (£200) was used to bring 
Hong Kong to the attention of! traders 
generally. Advertisments were placed 
in various publications. 

(b) 
mercial Introductions, Numerous en- 


Market & Status Reports & Com. 


quiries were received by manufacturers 
and exporters in the U.K. for reports 
on market possibilities in the Colony. 
These were provided either from infor- 
mation in the office or after consultation 
with the Dept. of Commerce & Industry. 
Applicants were also referred to the 
Chambers of Commerce in the Colony. 


(c) Imperial Preference, (Also refer to 
para, 1(c) above). The vast popularity 
of H.K. manufactured goods, textiles 
particularly, following the establishment 
of the Open General Licence meant that 
hundreds of importers would be involved 
in this question of importation without 
payment of duty or payment of duty at 
preferential rates, Many, acting on the 


assumption that evidence of manufacture 


in Hong Kong was sufficient for Customs’ 
requirements, suddenly found themselves 
faced with demands for deposits of duty 
until detailed fiugers had been examined 
by Customs. Other met similar demands 
as a result of comparatively small techni- 
calities which in most cases could be 
settled by cable once Customs require- 
ments were known, but if |left to 
correspondence the shortage of staff in 
Customs meant that several weeks 
could elapse before letters were despat- 
ched to the accountants concerned, Other 
complications arose through the natural 
refusal of Customs to divulge to importers 
figures submitted by H.K, manufacturers. 
This information was, of course, given 
to the office here and in any case most 
accountants forwarded duplicate sets of 


. costings for our guidance, We were thus 


— 


Twa 
( 


TWA =| TWA 


Book thru any 


Travel Agent, Airline 


or Shipping Line 


x 
SM Kt = = SS TWAD 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 

‘ That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. And 

[ they link 60 of the major business and industrial © 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, | 

N Use the one-airline all the way. 


(— = = = MA = WA 


Businessman’s Airline”! 


} 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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able to intervene frequently and the 
full impact of these difficulties was~ 


alleviated. During July, August and Sep- 
tember, when this trade reached its height 
the office would receive as many as 50 
to 60 telephone calls a day from importers. 
As the telephone call from an importer 
usually meant a discussion with H.M. 
Customs it was frequently found that 


telephone conversations absorbed the 


whole of the day. — 

(d) London Arrangements for the 
British Industries Fair, The report on 
Hong Kong’s participation has been publi- 


shed elsewhere by the Hong Kong British | 
‘As on other 
occasions the office once again arranged . 
accommodation for some 45 people and © 


Industries Fair Committee, 


organized the construction, supervision 
and staffing of the stand at Earl’s Court. 


This required intensive preparatory work, ~ 


particularly in connexion with accom- 
modation, which is at a premium in 
London, Exhibits despatched -from the 
Colony had to be cleared through Cus- 
toms, where a most rigorous examination 
is instituted. Discussions were held fre- 
quently with the stand constructors in 
order that our goods and services should 


-be displayed. to. the greatest advantage. 
- In the few days immediately preceding 

' the opening of the Fair the arrival, at all 
hours of the day. and night, of visitors 
‘who were to be accommodated under the 
- auspices of this office called for complete 
_ disregard of normal office hours. In fact, 


the demands of the Fair and the interests 
of the visitors maintained these abnormal 
conditions for three weeks. Two hundred 
and forty-five inquiries were received at 


_ the stand for a wide range of Hong Kong 


products and despatched to Hong Kong. 
The appearance of Hong Kong in the 


EASTERN ASIA NAVIGATION 
LTD. | 


NOTICE is thereby given that 

the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1951, at 10.80 a.m. for. the 
following purposes: 

1. To receive and consider the 

Directors’ Report and State- 

ment of Accounts for year 
ended 31st December, 1951. 

To declare a Dividend. — 

To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other ordin- 

ary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 28th 
November to 12th December, 1951, 
both days inclusive. | 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries & General 
Managers 
Hongkong, 8th Nov., 1951. 
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Commonwealth Section of the British 


Industries Fair is not only of commercial 
advantage to the Colony but also indicates 


to the general public that Hong Kong is 
part of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, a fact that is sometimes over- 
looked, Samples of local produce and 
production were also provided for other 


United Kingdom exhibitions, 


(e) Information for Trade Associations, 


~ With the establishment .of the Open 


General Licence and the consequent mar- 


keting of H.K. products in the United 
‘Kingdom many trade associations asked . 
for confirmation that these articles could 
in fact be made in Hong Kong and were 
not Japanese products in disguise. Facts 
and figures were given to these organi- 
zations. During the controversy over the 
Hong Kong knitted shirts marketed in 
England information was given to the 
relevant trade associations here with the 
result that ultimately most of the allega- 
tions were dropped. 


— 


ANNI 


‘Only the Clipper" way you 
-such comfort, convenience, experience 


When you fly Pan Sessieeh to Europe, you get all this: 
@ Luxurious Clipper service to Beirut . . . from there your 


choice of two scenic routes through Europe. 


Rither by 


giant double-decked “Strato” Clipper direct to Rome and 
; Paris. Or by Constellation Clipper direct to Istanbul, Munich — 
F and Brussels. From Europe, daily wlipper flights across the | 


Atlantic to New York. 


@ Superb meals on all Clippers, stopover privileges en rintle:. 


Plus the extra confidence of flying on the World’s 


Calcutta and Beirut. 
Travel Agent or... 


Hong Hotel, 31639, 
Hotel, Phones 57585, 576 


Most 


ts weekly ‘tevms Hong Kong via ‘Bangkok, 
r fares and reservations, call your 


1830 
, 57694 


Hong Kong 


PAN 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World ‘Abie ies. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways. Inc.. Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 


| 
: 
: ZA 
TO = 
| 
| 
| 
4 
and all Europe 
| 
4 
Experienced Aire. 
@ Three Clipper Tg) 
3 
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(For August see Review of Oct. 18, 1951, No. 16) 
Imports Exports 
September 1951 Jan.-Sep. 1951 1950 September 1951 Jan. - Sep. 1951 1950 
% of % of % of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total Total $ Total $ Total Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade © Trade Trade 
1,229 637 4,492,637 12 47 8,895,141 3,41 32,744,770 .90 .63 
295,387 09 2,923,917 08 05 663,073 25 5,267,247 14 
OT 12,134'792 3.66 35,070,634 97 80 4,011,218 1.54 23,234,371 64 .61 
India and Pakistan .......... 9,650,576 2.91 261,496,855 7.26 691 3,683,090 1.41 165,344,579 455 4.17 
11,328,655 3,42 365,698,832 10.15 7.93 34,168,665 13.10 607,332,330 16.69 14.61 
999 297 30 9,737,094 44 6,812,527 2.62 48 087,141 lan 
3,314,552 1,00 61 963,718 1 11 2.11 16,667,251 6,39 196,396,241 5.40 3.30 
59,971,707 18.09 849,111,392 23.56 23.52 82,761,211 31.73 1,137,182,618 31.26 28.45 
North China (incl. Manchuria) 15,203,038 4.77 248,377,393 6.89 9.39 30.419,800 11.66 474,243,889 13.03 18,23 
Central China (excl, Formosa) 4,510,606 1.36 37,837 ,462 1.05 3.59 7,191,237 2.76 09,958,427 1.65 | 972 
2,467 643 74 51,403,794 1.43 13,253,948 5.08 88 849,391 2.44 

26,942,921 8.13 337,214,243 9.36 9.66 51,246,325 19.65 889,395,897 2445 11,37 
205 ,696 .06 2,980,273 .08 61 2,342,369 .90 12,637,307 
TN, 49,929,904 15.06 677,813,165 18.81 23.76 104,453,679 40.05 1,525,085,001 41.92 40.15 
‘Total KR... 331,593,858 100.00 3,604,101,450 100.00 100.00 260,799,791 100.00 3,638,062,889 100.00 100.00 


 growth-~ often they must precede it; just as the 
railway opened up America’s “Golden West” 
so, today, in British Borneo for instance, C.P.A.’s 
regular flights to #long Kong set in motion the 
wheels of prosperous industry. This is C.P.A.’s 
role in the Ear East—as the Orient’s local airline 


Good communications not only follow acountry’s_ . 


General Agents: Butterfield & Swire. Passage, cali 56260, 3033! Freight, call 58948 


CH-27 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up _.. Nfl 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds 33,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam, 
Branches :— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:—. India:— 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Caleutta 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 
Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio — 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak K abe | 
Bandung | 
Celebes :— Singapore. 
Malang 
Makassar 
Probolinggo | 
Semarang Lombok :— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia,, Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR. THE MONTH OF JULY, 1951 
A few items are given below from the Oil-seeds, nuts and pag Electrical machinery, 
trade of Hongkong with some coun- apparatus and ap- 
tries not shown in the tables on the fol- Animal & vegetable | i Ee een 5,156,728 120,585 
lowing pages. (For trading partners dur- oils, fats, greases & Vehicles and trans- 
ing June, refer to the REVIEW of Oct. 18, waxes & their manu- port equipment, 
1951, Vol. XI No, 16). factures, n.e.s. .. 118,990 17,744,242 5,241,918 23,500 
Australia—Imports HK$9.06 million; Chemical elements & Miscellaneous crude 
exports $10.07 million. Main imports: compounds; phar- z _ or simply prepared ia 
Manufactured products of cereals $3.09 maceutical products 9,600,749 1,790,775 products, n.e.s. 56,425 1,006,183 
million: chemicals & pharmaceuticals Dyeing, tanning and Manufactured articles, — 7 
$1.23 m.; fruits $733,000; hides & skins 1,662,618 479,122 
$679,800. Main exports: Textile fabrics & ...... 2,560,020 13,367 Total Merchandise 68,077,328 29,585,207 
small wares $4.34 m.; manuf. articles ’ Gol 
$1.09 m.; yarns & threads $879,500; veget- De 
ble oils $63 fumery, cosmetics, Grand Total>.,.... 68,077,328 29,817,167 
able Gils $005,600. soaps and. related 
Canada—Imports $5.62 m.; exports 
ef cereals $1.67 m.; chemicals & pharma- Pipher & manufac. : Articles Imports Exports 
wares ner ,000, remgeey crude or simply _factures thereof ... 79,859 7,949 Vegetables, roots & 
,367; - oar manufac- 
ports Nil. Main imports: Chemicals & tures thereof ...... 944,828 1,800 their preparations. ; : 
pharmaceuticals $203,000; paper $143,000. Hides and skins and | 171,472 
Germany—Imports $18.64 m.; exports 295.820 744,097 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
| DO! reparati th 
$679,000. Main imports: Chemicals & Manufactures of lea- 
pharmaceuticals $4.63 m.; dyes $2.17 m.; ther, not including of; spices ......... wo 
paper $1.15 m.; manufactures of base articles of clothing 63,798 a  Eoaiocnie haces. & 
metals $2.54 m.; manuf, articles $3.51 m. Textile materials, raw | | 
Main exports: Miscel. crude or simply or simply prepared 4,099 112,335 9,057 
prepared products $272,600; eggs $144,000. Yarns and threads .. 1,658,285 399,176 er 
Netherlands—Imports $8.52 m.; exports Textile fabrics and WwW 
small wares ..... 6,071,631 3,969,038 Wood, cork & manu- 
$4.69 m. Main imports: Dairy products 
Ss ial and technical factures thereof 2,156 
$1.04 m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals Pul & ‘card 
textile articles .:.. 786314 — p, paper & ‘card- | 
$2.49 m.; fortilizers $622,000; dyes $636,- board & manufac-. 
600; paper $901,900. Main exports: Veget- Clothing and under- tures thereof 
wear of textile ures thereof ...... 5,250 
able oils $3.4 m.; miscel. crude or simply ; | Textil ials | 
materials: hats of extile materials, raw 
prepared products $424,000, 7 
materials ...... 1,115,127 1,347,155 ¢r simply prepared 5,703 
$8. 23 m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals Woe rer Clothing and under- 
$1.2 m.; dyes $500,800; precious metals & tile 
| stones $671.00 and slippers ...... 130,807 1,894,288 wear of textile 
000. Made-up articles of ials; of 
textile materials 3 all materials ...... — 20,867 
Sther than clothing 210.424 273.255 Footwear: boots. shoes 
Articles Imports Exports ,299 
por po Products for heating, | and slippers ...... — 10,024 
Meat & preparations $  . lighting & power, Made-up articles of 
75,509 165 lubricants & related textile materials 
_ Dairy products, eggs products, n.e.s. 1,199,334 — other than clothing = 1,101 
and honey ........ 186,143 17,526 Non-metallic mine- Non-metallic minerals, 
Fishery products, for rals, crude or sim- | crude or simply 
69,564 . — ply prepared, nes. 581,008 9,046 prepared, n.e.s. .. 3,200 
2,379 — Pottery and _ other Pottery and _ other | 
Manufactured _pro- | clay products ..... 327,218 12,240 Clay products ..... 490 
ducts of cereals, Glass & glassware .. 255,574 | — Glass & glassware .. ee 6,031 
chiefly for human Manufactures of non- | Manufactures of base 
341,378 2,000 metallic minerals, metals, n.e.s. .... 40,119 
Fruits & nuts, except ne eye. . 561,969 — Electrical machinery, 
25,064 20,160 Precious metals and apparatus and ap- 
Vegetables, roots & precious stone S, pliances 85,303 
tubers, chiefly used pearls and articles Miscellaneous crude 
for human food & made. of _ these 3 or simply prepared 
their preparations, materials ........ 122.797 13,150 products, n-e.s. .. me 8,073 
44,742 475,546 Ores, slag, cinder.... ‘11,057 164,421 Manufactured articles, 
con- Iron and steel ....... 4.591,504 2,678 11,572 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 256,878 3,775,230 265,070 372,476 
there- Manufactures of base | 
349,187 239,009 metals, n.e.s. .... 3,633,077 271,953 ENDEA, | 
rages &-vinegars 621,978 a Machinery, apparatus Articles Imports Exports. 
Feeding stuffs ior and appliances $ 
animals, n.e-s. 3,840 1,634,317 other than electri Fishe 
,004, ry products, for 
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Manufactured pro- MALAYA _mine- 
ducts of cereals rals, crude or sim- 
chiefly for human Articles Imports Exports iy prepared, nes. —_—6,050 7,574 

Fruits & nuts, except Meat & preparations. clay products 31,372 37,961 

15,956 800 — 301,598 Glass & glassware .. 91.438 214,265 

Vegetables, roots & Dairy products, eggs Manufactures of non- aro 
tubers, chiefly used and honey ........ — 1,420,933 metallic minerals, 2] 
for human food & Fishery products, for 76,570 34,591 
their preparations. 114,809 1,146,348 Precious metals and 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and Manufactured pro- - pearls’ and articles | 
preparations there- ducts of cereals, 3 made of these | 

2,616,037 22,500 508,250 Ores, slag, cinder .. 5,000 — 

Animal & vegetable Fruits & nuts, except Iron and steel ...... 581,527 “ 
oils, fats, greases & 23,060 1,615,808 Non-ferrqgus base 
waxes & their manu- | Vegetables, roots & 651,943 72,648 
factures, n.e.s. . 66,668 53,909 tubers, chiefly used Manufactures of base ; | 

Chemical elements & for human food & | metals, n.es. : 300,299 1,281,397 © 
compounds; phar- their preparations, | Machinery, apparatus 7 
maceutical products 2,211,560 577,240 8,099 5,145,711 and appliances 

Dyeing, tanning and Sugar & sugar con- other than electri- | 
colouring substances fectionery ........ — 2,277,324 12,981 28,850 
(notincluding crude == Coffee, tea, cocoa & Electrical machinery, | 
457,330 6,000 preparations there- apparatus and ap- 

Essential oils, per- of; spices ........ 143,940 1,196,971 96,958 .121,979 
fumery, cosmetics, Beverages & vinegars 124,218 236,080 Vehicles and _trans- 
soaps and related Feeding stuffs for | port equipment, n.e.s. 67,280 97,706 

6,715 8,475 animals, n.e.s. — 1,568,816 Miscellaneous crude 

Wood, cork & manu- 92,613 250,695 or simply prepared 
factures thereof 22,000 — Oil-seeds, nuts and > products, nes. .. 795,225 1,731,489 

Pulp, paper & card- kernels 213,088 Manufactured articles, 
board & manufac- Animal & vegetable BOs ee, 550,167 4,705,100 

tures thereof .....: 450 oils, fats, greases & 

Hides and skins and waxes & their manu- 8,970,661 35,280,511 
factures, nes. .... 667,480 338,483 - 

Textile materials, raw SSS 7 | NORTH BORNEO (British) = 
or simply prepared 125,100 Articles Imports Exports 

Yarns and threads .. 840,245 Meat & preparations 

small wares ...... 007 672 1,686 (not including crude Dairy pr oducts, eggs 

Special and technical materialsy ...... 296976 930,650 Doney ........ 
textile articles .... 41,602 — Essential oils, per- 5 Fishery products, for | 

Clothing & underwear fumery, | cosmetics, 48,915 14,611 
of textile materials; soaps and related Manufactured _pro- 
hats of all mate- 421,934 296102 ducts of cereals, 

31,960 Rubber & manufac- chiefly for human 

Made-up articles of tures thereof, n.es. 1,672,866 14,700 
textile materials Wood, cork & manu- : Fruits & nuts, except 

. other than clothing 338,312 factures therecf .. 1,351,498 127,139 .......... $4,905: 35,192 

Products for heating, - Pulp, paper & card- ; Vegetables, _Toots & 
lighting & power, board & manufac- ria chiefly used 
luaricants & related tures thereof ...... 17,344 1,786,476 for human food & 
products, n.e.s. 1,655,957 — Hides and skins and their preparations. 979 ‘198 

Non-metallic minerals, leather .........- 
prepared, n.e.s. . 34,028 — ther, not including Coffe 58 

Glass and glassware 1,205 1,163 articles of clothing 287,866 

| preparations there- 

Manufactures of base Textile materials, raw | of; spices ........ ais 13,350 
metals, n.e.s. 22,425 967,648 or simply prepared 3,000 2,813 Beverages & vinegars perk 45,443 

Machinery, apparatus Xarns.and threads .. 61,400 47,266 ............ 12,703 
& appliances other Textile fabrics and Ot and ? 
than electrical, small wares ...... 172,630 1,428,184 3 496 
17,600 Special and technical Animal & vegetable 

Electrical machinery, textile articles .... 42,700 401,823 oils, fats, greases & 
apparatus and ap- Clothing and under- waxes & their manu- 

187,622 288,045 wear of textile factures, nes. .... 7,781 24,189 

Vehicles and trans- materials; hats of Chemical elements & 
port equipment, heen all materials 2,076 4,303,676 | compounds; phar- } 

112,000 Footwear: boots, shoes maceutical products 240 17,738 

Miscellaneous crude and slipp wiring 8,700 50,875 Dyeing, tanning and 
or simply prepared _ Made-up articles of colouring substances 

Manufactured articles, other than clothing et 354,706 materials) ........ a 2,232 
8,359 27,266 Products for heating, Essential oils, per- 

oo lighting & power, fumery, cosmetics, 
9,753,587 2,525,448 lubricants & related soaps and related 
products, nes. ....  °20,400 11,200 9 229 
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Rubber & manufac- Chemical el Phe 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 489,044 675 
Wood, cork & manu- maceutical "products 24,609 Yarn 
 factures thereof .. 1,088,064 46,207 Dyeing, tanning and 
Pulp, paper & card- colouring substances ne 
tures thereof 44.731 Special and technical 
Hides and skins and Hides and skins and 8,267 
Manufactures of lea- Textile materials, raw materials: step i 
ther, not including or simply prepared 5,186,701 — all material . 6 
articles of clothing 7972 Yarns & threads .. 4,437,112 Footwear: b 
Textile materials, raw Textile fabrics and and 
or .simply prepared 180 small wares ...... 196,991 tal erals 
Textile fabrics and Clothing and under- crude or 
small wares ...... — 72,722 wear of textile 
__textile articles .... 23.276 . all materials ...... “in 

Clothing and under- Pottery and other Gass. & 
wear of textile clay products .... 1,045 Precious 1d 
materials; hats of Glass & glassware .. a 1,710 reci gia a 
all materials ...... 41,350 Manufactures of base 

Footwear: boots, shoes metals, n.e.s. ....-. 405,633 

a e-up a cles oO a aratus d — 

other than clothing — 34,815 Miscellaneous crude Machi — 

Products for heating, or simply prepared | 
lighting & power, products, n.es. .... 3,645 
lubricants & related Manufactured articles, than _electri- 

als, crude or sim- 5,602,167 and ap- | 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 11.356 pliances — 40,656 
clay products .... — 32,506 | 48,273 
Manufactures of non- : airy products, eggs i $ or simply prepared 
metallic minerals, honey ..... 10,117 products, nes, .... 231,639 51,088 

vearls &  articl ducts of cereals, 498 903 7,733,852 
made of these ma- for human 

“Iron and steel ...... 46,000 2510 Ftuits & nuts, except 
Non-ferrous base .......... 20,052 Articles Imports Exports 
6.300 Vegetables, roots and $ 
Manufactures of base used Meat & preparations 
metals, mes. .... 4 000 4 ood and 20,240 
’ 34,473 their pr t 
Machinery, ‘apparatus Dairy products, eggs 
and apipliances 15,700 and honey 309.115 25.000 
other than electri- Coffee, tea, cocoa and Fishery products, fo1 : 
apparatus oad Beverages & vinegars 13,197 
67,065 Animal ‘vegetable Fruits & nuts, except 
or simply prepar ed oils, fats, greases oil-nuts 374,324 33,000 
Manufactured articles. manufactures, n.e.s. — 41,600 tubers, chiefly used 
n.e.s. | 4 Chemical elements & — for human food & 
54,483 compounds; phar- | their preparations. 
Total Merchandise 1,909,823 1,206,504 _™maceutical products 2,527,308 
Gold and specie .. Bi “45000 Dyeing, tanning and Sugar and sugar con- 
Grand Total ...... 1,909,823 1 951 504 colouring substances fectionary. 333 17,184 
fait (not including crude Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
sential oils, per- of; spices ........ 142 
Exports fumery, cosmetics, Beverages & vinegars 253,550 2,413 
US, soaps and related Feeding stuffs for 
nes. 2,500 2,886 Oil-seeds, nuts and 
factures thereof — 6,230 Animal & vegetable 
factures n.eé.s. 13.945 tn waxes & their manu- 
ures thereof 105,223 factures, n.e.s. 1,675,662 
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26,165,142 26,916,507 


rals. crude or sim- 


ply prepared, n.e.s. 


8,100 


Pulp,- paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
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Chemical elements & CHINA, MIDDLE Pottery and other 
compounds; phar- (excluding Formosa) clay products 124,285 sini 
maceutical products 3,055,947 4,566,790 Articles | Imports Exports Manufactures of non- | 
Dyeing, tanning and _ Live animals, chiefly  $ $ metallic minerals, 
(not including crude Dairy products, eggs Manufactures of base 
33,585 5,864,566 and honey ........ 163,366 53,723 metals, n.e.s. 22,875 8,967 
Essential oils. per- Fishery products, for Machinery, apparatus : 
fumery, cosmetics, 98,910 6,600 and appliances 
soaps and related Manufactured _—spro- other than electri- ; 
388,290 116,432 ducts of cereals, CR, — 2,439 
Fertilizera .......... 8604: chiefly for human Electrical machinery, 
Rubber & manufac- — 96,425 apparatus and ap- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. — 20,800 Fruits & nuts, except — 4.525 
Wood, cork & manu- 484905 6,150 Vehicles trans- 
factures thereof .. 65,618 78,510 Vegetables, roots & sport equipment,n.es. — 170 
Pulp, paper & card- tubers, chiefly used Miscellaneous crude 
board & manufac- rien for human food & or simply prepared r 
tures thereof ...... 149,645 2,993,454 their preparations. products, n.e.s. .... 238,435 21,254 
Hides and skins and 1,300,741 42,341 Manufactured articles, 
Feather 71,296 Sugar & sugar con- 37,857 13.751 
Manufactures of lea- fectionery 15,000 248,436 
ther, not including Coffee, tea, cocoa and Total o6:66 S OS 3,954,593 4,749 662 
articles of 19,540 preparations there- 
Furs, not made up . 123,200 OF 107,850 116,250 CHINA, SOUTH 
Textile materials, raw Beverages & vinegars 4,470 21 385 
or simply prepared 4,247,402 930,708 Feeding stuffs for 
Yarns and threads .. 252,500 34,900 animals, n.es. 2,100 13,088 ace ee , Chlely 3 460.004 
small wares ...... 2,100,060 1,427,177 Ojil-seeds, nuts and preparations | 
Special and technical - . 5,220 hereo 8,956 
textile articles .... — 533,169 Animal & vegetable ucts, eggs 
Clothing and under- . oils, fats, greases & 
wear of textile waxes & their manu- 583.926 
all materials ...... 157,708 Chemical elements & 4,009,991 
Footwear: boots, shoes compounds; phar- of 
slippers....... 25,694 maceutical products 4,482 702,170 chiefly for 
Made-up articles of Dyeing, tanning and food 32.067 — 13.500 
textile materials colouring substances & rite. ‘except 
other than clothing 338,758 — (not including crude oil-nuts : 645,595 Be 
Products for heating, materials) ...... 3,512 46,049 Vegetables 
lighting & power, Essential oils, per- tubers, chiefly used 
lubricants & related | fumery, cosmetics, for human food & 
products, Nn.@.8. .... — 117,500 soaps and related their preparations. 
Non-metallic mine- products .......... 64,598 3,608,467 11,714 
rals. crude or sim- Fertilizers — 2,818,524 sugar & sugar con- 
ply prepared, nes. 123,440 121,850 Wood, cork & manu- fectionery ........ _ 6,685 
Pottery and other | factures thereof 44,163 ‘500 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
clay products 53,097 36,936 ere & card-_ preparations there- 
Glass & glassware .. 38,199 65,297 946104 65449 SPices .-.-..-. 1,781,827 110,859 
Manufactures of non- and Beverages and vinegars — 53,700 
9,060 258,438 nufactures of “tea. animals, n.e.s. 525,821 — 
| ‘ner, ing Oil-seeds t d 
precious stones, articles of clothing 500 
pearls and articles Textile materials, raw ; : 
made of! these mate- Animal & vegetable 
Iron and steel ...... 4,000 waxes & their manu- __ | 
417,600 and technical & 
Machinery, apparatus textile articles 43010 2000 
other than electri- | wear of textile 
1 colouring substances 
5,450 2,105,946 materials; hats of (not includi d 
Electrical machinery, all materials | 40,917 72,346 414778 6.031.610 
apparatus and ap- Footwear: boots. shoes Essential oils. genes spies 
18,000 476,068 and slippers ...... — 5,790 fume 
ry, cosmetics, 
Vehicles and _ trans- Made-up articles of soaps and related 
port equipment, n.e.s, 445,400 textile materials preductts 392,665 188,294 
Miscellaneous crude other than clothing $325 Wertilives 6950 493.800 
or simply, prepared Products for heating, Rubber & manufac- 
products, n.e.s. 2,928,305 630,879 lighting & power, _ tures thereof, nes. 8,7 
Manufactured articles, eek icants & related Wood, cork & manu- = oe 
545,091 2,335,134 “en 17,125 factures thereof .. 2,258,990 28,484 
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Hides and skins and Oil-seeds, nuts and Fishery products, for 

Furs, not made up 232,850 — Animal & vegetable Manufactured pro- 

Textile materials, raw ; oils, fats, greases & ducts of cereals, 
or simply prepared « 3,010,794 376,000 waxes & their manu- chiefly for human 

Yarns and threads .. — 73,380 factures, n.e.S. ... — 510,709 — 10,100 

Textile fabrics and - Chemical elements & Fruits & nuts, except 
small wares ...... 1,467 ,484 1,009,880 compounds; phar- 82,487 269,015 

Special and technical maceutical products 12,096 664,489 Vegetables, roots & 
textile articles .... 89,310 194,460 Dyeing, tanning and tubers, chiefly used 

Clothing & underwear | colouring sub- for human food & 
of textile materials; stances (not includ- | their preparations, | 
hats of all mate- ing crude materials) 4,800 606,784 _N-€.S.  ...-.---se. 236,566 877,795 
19,637 390 fssential oils, per- Sugar and sugar con- 

Made-up articles of | fumery, cosmetics, ” fectionery .:...... 340,980 900 
textile materials soaps and related Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
other than clothing — 1,385,546 = products. ......... 780,620 88,628 preparations there- 

Products for heating, Wood cork & manu- 44 352 
lighting & power, factures thereof ae 41,488 Beverages & vinegars — 22,426 
lubricants & related Pulp, paper & card- 23,256 
products, n.e.s. 77,625 148472 poard & manufac- Oil-seeds, nuts and 

Non-metallic mine- tures thereof ..... 28.676 416,313 kernels” ........ 90,200 — 
rals, crude or sim- Hides and skins and Animal & vegetabl 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 907,740 214,745 tanta 5 10.000 364.145 oils, fats, greases & 

Pottery and_ other Manufactures of Jea- “4 waxes & their manu- 
clay products 265,893 — ther not including 3 : factures, n.e.s. 297,178 — 

Glass & glassware .. 18,857 26,490 articles of clothing oa 94 468 Chemical elements & 

Manufactures of non- Yarns & threads .... ees 500 compounds; . phar- 
metallic minerals, Textile fabrics and maceutical products — 77,530 
n.e.s. 6,200 129,376 small. wares 1 200 119.880 Dyeing, tanning and 

Iron and steel ...... — 3,071,423 Special & taehnical on colouring substances 

Non -ferrous base articles 720 41.510 (not including crude 

Manufactures of base Wood, cork and manu- 

, - of textile materials; d 
metals, n.e.s. ia 211,827 2,018,454 hats of all natniieli 13.060 15.171 factures thereof — 60 

Machinery, apparatus Pradutte ioe. Pulp, paper & card- 
and appliances other lighting .& eo * poard & manufac- 
than electrical, n.e.s. 11,800 3,624,364 ted tures thereof ...... 92,997 

Electrical machinery, Hides and skins and. 

Vehicles and trans- crude or simply or simply prepared 130,200 21,800 
port equipment, prepared, n.e.s. 82,947 -Textile fabrics and 
Oe esc. — 468,355 Pottery & other clay small wares ....... 2,000 90 

Miscellaneous crude products... 3,630 Clothing and under- 
or simply prepared : Glass & glassware .. — 167,917 wear textile mate- 
products, n.e.s. 2,674,136 692,232 Manufactures of non- 3 rials; hats of all 

Manufactured articles, metallic minerals, .......3.. 871 

Non-ferrous base textile materials 
37,768,829 49,710,332 metals ........... 2,080 302,085 cther than clothing 416,200 
Manufactures of base Products for heating, 
FORMOSA metals, n.e.s. — 176,914 lighting & power, 
Articles Imports Exports Machinery, apparatus lubricants & related 

Meat & preparations $ $ an d_ appliances products, n.e.s. .. 45,000 2,020 
hated wi 2800 other than electri- Non-metallic minerals, 

Dairy products, eggs cal, nes, .. “one: — 246,896 crude or simply pre- 
and honey. ........ 558,789 Electrical machinery, peared, 50,000 — 

Fishery products, for ’ - appar atus & ap- Iron and steel ...... 96,530 — 
1,760 25,300 pliances.......... — 133,942 Non-ferrous base 

Manufactured pro- Vehicles and _ trans- 76,560 — 
ducts of cereals, port equipment, | Manufactures of base 
528.35] Miscellaneous’ crude Machinery, apparatus 

Fruits & nuts, except | ‘ or simply prepared and appliances 
233,313 6.900 Products, n.e.s. .. 721,239 488,063, other than electri- 

Vegetables, roots and Manufactured articles, 19,400 
tubers, chiefly used 40,340 346312 Electrical machinery, 
for human food and | . apparatus and ap- 
their preparations, | Total Merchandise 3,268,205 9,673,462 pliances .......... <i 2,860 
60,480 1,442,639 Gold and specie .. 600 Vehicles and_  trans- 

Sugar & sugar con- Grand Total. ..:::. 3,268,805 9,673,462 port equipment, n.e.s. — 14,381 
fectionery™ 1,919 Miscellaneous crude 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & | or simply prepared 
preparations there- INDOCHINA products, n.e.s. 935,851 701,392 
1,056,521 Articles Imports Exports Manufactured articles, 

Beverages & vinegars 34,490 Live animals, chiefly $ $ 1,560 76,102 

Feeding stuffs for for: 1,905 
animals, n.e.s. .... 761,293 Dairy products, eggs 2,756,955 2,664,356 
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JAPAN 3 
Imports Exports 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
for food 
' Dairy products, eggs 
ema honey ........ 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, 
preparations there- 
Of: 
Beverages & vinegars 
Animol &. vegetable 
_ oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 


Rubber & manufac- 


tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Hides and skins and 
Manufactures. of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 


ply prepared, n.e.s. 


Pottery other 
clay products ..... 
‘Glass & glassware .. 


220,286 


223,017 


1,035,385 


493,535 


369,897 


327,277 
162,665 


565,732 


291,418 


1,204,902 
5,120,008 


71,954 


122,962 


1,100 


437,384 
182,799 


$ 


108 
1,860 


299,507 


5,344,575 


1,964 
206,517 
446 


67,882 


10,730 


302,920 


19,089 


157,994 


65,540 
3,247 


18,778 


3,037 255 


426,124 
11 


639,874 
67,206 


31,959 


Manufactures of non- 
metallic 
n.e.s. 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 

Ores, slag, cinder .... 

Iron and steel 

Non -ferrous base 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 


_ Machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 
Eiectrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 


Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
preducts, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


minerals, 


290 


4 484,679 
2,177,866 


588,779 


991,051 


20,666 


87,064 


2,000 
284,276 


17,860 


1,122,619 
1,599,133 - 


225,573 


13,415 


3995 


3,090 


’ 


68,099 


368,833 
416,988 


19,710,192 15,578,069 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
food 
Vegetables, roots and 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food and 
their preparations, 
Sugar and sugar con- 


fectienery ...... 


Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases 
and waxes and their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substan- 


ces (not includ- 
ing crude mate- 
Essential oils, . per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 


Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof’ n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Furs, not made up .. 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile ma- 
terials: hats of all 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. .... 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 


$ 


132,366 


98,889 


9.830 
125,220 


91,031 


Imports . Exports 


40,590 
262,491 


54,850 


544,966 


29,097 


867,350 
53,732 


161,463 


Manufactured articles, 
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MACAO | 
Articles Imports Exports | 
$ 
Live animals, chiefly 

Meat & preparations 

Dairy products, eggs 

and honey ........ 425,747 1,338,182 
Fishery products, for | 
Manufactured pro- | 

ducts cereals, 

chiefly for human | 

9,540 235,919 
Fruits & nuts, except . | 

Vegetables, roots & 

tubers, chiefly used 

for human food & 

their preparations. 

Sugar & sugar con- : 

.....\.2. 160,545 99 482. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

preparations there- 

OF, .. 24,403 59,844. 
Beverages & vinegars 198,906 301,205 
Feeding stuffs for 

animals, n.e.s. .... 13,806 17,707 
Oil-seeds, nuts and | | 

Animal & vegetable 

oils, fats, greases & 

waxes & their manu- 

factures, n.e.s. .. 16,637 273,093 
Chemical elements & . 

compounds;  phar- 

maceutical products 2,045,928 3,273,759 
Dyeing, tanning and | 

colouring substances 

(not including crude 

materials) ....... 3,000 441,759 
Essential oils, per- | 

fumery, cosmetics. 

soaps and related | 

Rubber & manufac- 

tures thereof, n.e.s. 2,435 10,658 
Wood, cork & manu- 3 | 

factures thereof 254,397 331,819 
Pulp, paper & card- . | 

board & manufac- 

tures thereof ...... 129,762 385,010 
Hides and skins and 

Manufactures of lea- 

ther, not including 

articles of clothing 440 3,901 
Textile materials, raw 

or simply prepared 183,466 18,794 
Yarns and threads .. 44,771 22,845 
Textile fabrics and 

small wares ...... 121,811 322,966 
Special and technical 

textile articles .... 29,533 27,759 
Clothing and under- 

wear of textile 

materials; hats of | 

all materials ...... 69,748 184,539 
Footwear: boots, shoes 

ang slippers ..:..: 38,871 


24,088 


\ 


| 


| 


- 


| 
20 
$ 
168400 
die 21,842 
(0,282 
I 
— 
— 
— 
= 
991.000 
2.960 
74800 
— 
11,920 
976 284 212 
550 — 


093 


759 


159 


1951. 641 

Made-up articles of Dyeing, ishing and Manufactured pro- a 
textile materials colouring substances ducts of cereals, 
other than clothing 10,395 33,378 (not including crude chiefly for human 

Products for heating, materials) ....... 1,091 12,630 9,879 
lighting & power Essential -oils; \ per- Fruits & nuts, except pti. 
lubricants & related fumery, cosmetics, 2,975 188,228 
products, n.e.s. 98,900 599,188 soaps and related | Vegetables, roots’ & =~ 

Non-metallic mine- 168 1,015 tubers, chiefly used 

rals, crude or sim- | 326 for human food & 

ply prepared, n.e.s. — 57,553 Rubber & manufac- their preparations, 

Pottery and _ other tures thereof, n.e.s. 19,520 140,909 373.737 
clay products 5,928 83,660 V/ood, cork & manu- Sugar & sugar con- 
. Glass & glassware .. 17,319 82,129 factures thereof .. 180,000 105,449 fectionery ........ 316,286 18.859 
Manufactures of non- Pulp, paper & card- | Coffes, tea: -coces & 

metallic minerals, board & manufac- preparations there- 

N.€.S. 11,779 tures thereof ...... 383,309 of; spices .. 167.528 
Iron and steel ...... 57,545 342,839 Hides and skins and : Beverages & vinegars is 51.098 

metals, n.e.s. .... 27,826 494,840 articles of clothing 116 1,155 Oil-seeds, nuts and . 

Machinery, apparatus Textile materials,raw kernels 686,976 520 
and appliances or simply prepared 214,825 51,000 Animal & vegetable , 
other than electri- Yarns and threads .. _ 284,305 oils, fats, greases: & 

. 17,5830 164,584 Textile fabrics and waxes & their manu- 

Electrical machinery, wares ...... 417,960 factures, n.e.s. ... 985,441 1,100 
apparatus and ap- Special and technical | Chemical elements & : | 
47,190 743,312 textile articles .:.. 253,800 compounds; phar- 

Vehicles and trans- Clothing and under- maceutical products 75,322 296,305 

portequipment,nes, 18,480 1,575,898 | wear of textile Dyeing, tanning and 
Miscellaneous crude materials; hats of ) colouring substances © 
simply prepared all materials ...... 330 368,430 (not including crude 
products, n.e.s. . 386,769 197,751 Footwear: boots, shoes materials) 93,536 

Manufactured articles, and slippers ...... — 13,995 Essential oils, per- 

1,251,544 1,106,909 Made-up articles of fumery, cosmetics, 

textile materials soaps and related 
Total Merchandise 7,281,913 18,364,187 other than clothing — 8,024 products ......... se 60,961 
Gold and specie .. 29,082 — Pottery other 2,250 
Grand Total ...... 7,310,995 18,364,187 clay products ..... — 138,979 Rubber & manufac- 
Glass & glassware .. 2,945 39,459 tures thereof, n.e.s. — 200 

co Manufactures of non- Wood, cork & manu- 
PHILIPPINES metallic minerals, ca factures thereof .. 444,398 5,732 

_ Articles | Imports Exports Piicious ani 
$ $ precious stones, tures thereof ...... _ 29,174 

Meat & preparations pearls and articles Hides and skins and , 
— 40,255 made of these 137,020 3,568 

Dairy products, eggs materials .../.... 19,008 - nranufactures of lea- 
and honey .....:.. — 1,212,664 Iron and steel ...... — . 136,080 ther, not including 

Fishery products, for | Manufactures of base : articles of clothing  — 11.066 
62,587 metals, n.e.s. ... — 150,689 rextile materials. raw 

Manufactured _spro- Machinery apparatus 

or simply prepared 42 480 

ducts cereals, and appliances | 391 805 

chiefly for human other than electri- | 

Fruits & nuts, except | Electrical machinery, small wares ....... ae 309,788 
eae ae. 50,753 98 654 apparatus and ap- Special and technical 

_ Vegetables, roots & articles .... — 10,690 
tubers, chiefly used Vehicles and _trans- Clothing and under- 

for human food & — ‘port equipment, n.e.s. — 3000 . wear of textile 

their preparations, Miscellaneous crude ‘materials; hats of 

Sugar & sugar con- products, n.e.s. 3,900 97,609 Footwear: boots, shoes 
fectionery ........ — 47,376 Manufactured articles, and slippers ...... -_ 4,100 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 1,100 172377  Made-up articles of 
preparations there- | aa textile materials 
163,779 777,711 5,318,789 other than clothing — 17,607 

Beverages & vinegars — 21,675 — Products for heating, 

Feeding stuffs for lighting & power, 

| n.e€.S. .... 5,365 THAILAND lubricants & related 

nuts and Articles Imports miner- 

Animal & vegetable a Meat & preparations ply prepared, n.és. 29,152 6,525 
. oils, fats, greases & ‘1,100 pottery and other 
waxes & their manu- Dairy products, eggs clay products ..... — 13,443 
factures, n.e.s. . 13,670 3,814 and honey ....7... 59,000 1,260 Glass & glassware .. — 83,401 

Chemical elements & Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- 
gompounds; phar- 19,957 metallic . minerals, 
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Precious metals and 
precious stones, 


pearls and articles 


of these 


made 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. ... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Vehicles 


¢.4 6 oe. ¢ 9 


trans- 


port equipment, n.e:s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


appliances 


293,250 
290 


38,240 


322,039 


44,535 


126,653 
21,580 


61,777 
625,624 


Total 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


Merchandise 12,714,241 4 
12,714,241 4, 


,439,943 


299,000 


U. S. A. 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 


Imports 
$ 


99,617 


Dairy products, eggs | 


Fishery products, for 
food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly. for human 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels ......; 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 


Chemical elements & 


compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials). ....... 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 


nuts and 


195,930 


959,199 
251 


31,201 
3,410,062 


117,677 
666,134 


237,356 
88,169 
4,992,169 


56,354 


3,073,899 
594,527 
909,216 


122,810 
122,423 


Exports 


$ 
1,618 
71,747 
150,303 


15,020 
116,115 


437,732 
4,163 


63,251 


10,254 


1,570 
228 


7,117 


2.975 
857 


287,800 


142,724 


738,943 


‘Miscellaneous 


Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 


leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 


articles of clothing 


Furs, not made up .. 


- Textile materials, raw 


or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads .:.. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 


Footwear: boots, shoes 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 


@ 


other than clothing > 


Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, mes. .... 

Non-metallic minerals, 
crude 
prepared, .... 

Pottery other 
clay products 


Glass & glassware .. 


Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 

Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 

Iron and steel ...... 

Non - ferrous base 

Manufactures of base 
metals) nes, ... 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s, 


Electrical machinery, | 


apparatus and ap- 
pliances, 


| .... °2,040,375 
Hides and skins and : 


or simply | 


7,853 


317,686. 25,510 


71,261 


22,943 
5,500 
6,867,865 
210,519 


174,815 
210 


2,657,117 
105,925 


‘216,625 


1,457,736 


23,374 
3,890 
912,246 


146,727 


7,724 
193,367 


25,100 


1,171,678 . 126,210 


1,460,847 


724,087 


Vehicles and trans-_. 


port 
crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. .... 


equipment, 


Manufactured articles, 


n.e.s 


160,995 


264,027 3,760,331 


2,659,289 1,047,209 


37,940,954 


6,929,628 


INDONESIA 


Articles 


Dairy products, eggs 
and honey ........ 
Fishery products, for 
Manufactured 
ducts 


pro- 
of cereals, 


chiefly for human 


Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


26,828 37,105 


20,170 
31,359 


Vegetables, 


87,552 


‘Tobacco 


57,802 


roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations. 
n.e.s. 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements. & 
compounds;  phar- 


maceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils. 
fumery, cosmetias, 


soaps and related. 


products 


Rubber & manufac- 


tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 


Pulp, paper & card- 


‘board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 


Textile fabrics and . 


small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other n clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products. nes. i... 
Glass & glassware .. 


Manufactures of non- 


metallic 
Manufactures of base 
inetels 
Machinery, 
and 
other than electri- 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 


minerals, 


Vehicles and transport 


equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.é.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


per-— 


138,342 119,380 | 


21,830 


46,851 
8,629 


2.753 

259 


323,274 


29,615 44,208 


89,032 
145 
2,834 


941,549 


20,000 


150 


1,362,567 
2,220 


35,172 
1,167,751 


appliances 


43,230 


6,700 
858,009 232,371 
20,000 582,733 

6,771,709 11,137,109 


1,739,204 
3,215,148 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 
HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET Sh. Hongkew 
There was considerable activity during recorded. Dividend announcements dre porovidents 
October and important gains were made in reassuring factors and so are reports by wWheelocks ......... 36%, 
all sections. The turnover, which exceed- directors about progress of their various ia 
ed $20 million, was the- highest for the enterprises, ENING 
year. Business reported during October, Closing quotations for the week Novem. Mines 
$20,521,636. Business reported for 1950 ber 5-9:— LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
$60,108,912, and for the first ten months H.K. GOVT. LOANS 6.05 
40 INSURANCES China Light8 (F. Pd.) ......... 9.90 
6 
5/0 HONGKONG to LONDON 
Rubber Shares 
Aver 1218 (2) ONE NIGHTSTOP 
Consolidated Rubber ...............0-- 16,850 | (3) TWO NIGHTSTOPS 
_ Last week’s market 
| There was strong selling caused partly | 
bya feeling that quotations had reached 
a high level and that profit-taking was bY ° 
advisable, partly by political considera- 
tions which made buyers abstain from id 
™ ? ormation ookings: Consult your usual Trave Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
et trend d at (General Agents in HK & Chine), Pedder St. K, Tel. 27765-6, 
_ Close con lle | Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59161-2-3. 
_ a reaction Oo be exp e arop 
in prices was only fractional and did not OVERSEAS 
_ give cause to any anxiety. Turnover 
: remains high. Often $1 million a day is 
| 
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STORES &c. 
Dairy Farms eenneeeeeeeeneereeer ee 18.80 
Kwong Sang Hong 102% 
China Entertainments’ ..... 16 
Yangtsze Finance. ..... 4 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES. 
Java-Consolidated .......... . 60 
Shanghai Kedah 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malayan markets opened the last October week 
in buoyant mood and strengthened. During the 
period under review the local operator in shares 
has indulged in no orgy of speculation, since 
all transactions call for full settlement in cash 
on delivery of scrip, but in the prices paid. he 
has expressed the belief that we have seen the 
end of an administration which spread the warp- 
ed notion that to earn a profit was a crime, that 
on doctrinaire arguments was content to discard 
priceless Imperial assets and that in six years had 
squandered capital in schemes of public bene- 
faction which represented the savings of gen- 
erations. The Malayan investor does not close 
his eyes to the tremendous difficulties left for 
Mr. Churchill to surmount nor of the empty 
Treasury and undischarged liabilities of his 
predecessors but believes that henceforth we may 
invest capital with some certainty of enjoying the 
fruits of enterprise and that with firm hands at 
the helm the ships Empire Commerce and Private 
Enterprise will sail with less hindrance from 
parasitical controllers. Also it is believed that 
with the restoration of confidence the City of 
London will again become the World’s financial 
centre and chief mart and that with the assur- 
ance of continuance of British rule Singapore 
will flourish. 


In the Industrial section there was sustained 
demand by investors for practically every share 
on the list. Wearnes were again featured being 
taken to $4.50 on keen demand. Among Tins 
Petaling soon recovered in the ‘ex div’ price the 
quarterly 30% interim and rose to a new high. 
Hong Fatt, volatile as of yore, shot up to $1.32% 
while among others Kuchai, Lingui, Ayer Weng 
and Rantau all advanced. Rubbers were again 
widely dealt in and practically all stocks show 
improvement over the week. Market dealings in 
Loans continued on a sma!] scale while subs- 
criptions continue to be made to the open 33% 
Loans. It was announced that the total now 
subscribed to the Singapore Municipal issue had 
passed the $20 million mark. 


Business done. 20th—26th October. 
Industrials. Fraser & Neave, $4.15 to $4.24, 


$40.50, Hongkong Bank 
gister $826 to $838, Malayan Breweries 
$5.45 to $5.55, Malayan Cement 40 cents, 
MoAlister $40.50, Robinson $4.00. Straits Steam- 
ship $22.75 to $28.25, Straits Times $4.12%4 
and. $4.15, Straits Trading $23.50 to $24.00, 
Singapore Cold Storage $5.35, Union Insurance 
$405, Henry Waugh $2.72% to 2.80, Wearne 
$4.40 to $4.50. 

Tins. Ayer Weng $1.00, Batu Selangor $1.3714 
to $1.45, Hong Fatt $1.20 to $1.32, Jelebu 
$1.421%4, Klang River $2.05, Kuchai $3.3714 to 
$3.50, Lingui $2.00, Lukut 42% cents, Petaling 
$6.35 cum div to $6. 60 ex div., Rahman $3.15, 
Rantau $3.20, Taiping $2.20 and $2 .1714. 

Austral Amalgamated 13/14%4d to 13/7%4d, 
Berjuntai 20/-d, Burma Malay 17/3d, Jelapang 
Kampong Lanjut 33/3d, Kundang 13/9d, Kramat 
15/6d to 16/-d, Kuala Kampar 43/3d to 43/414d, 
Larut 14/114d to 14/71%4d, Rawang Tinfields 9/-d 
to 9/3d,-Tongkah Harbour 14/-d to 14/6d. 

Bangrin 38/-d, Kamunting 14/3d to 14/T7%ed, 
Kent 5/74%4d, Pahang 19/-d, Southern’ Kinta 
15/3d, Sungei Kinta lite Tanjong 18/9d, 
Tronoh 33/6d. 

Rubbers. Allenby $1. OT, to $1.35, Amal- 
gamated Malay $1.70, Ayer Hitam 87% cents, 
Ayer Panas $1.85 and $1.821%4, Bajau 1/3%d, 
Bassett 91 cents, Batu Lintang $2.1744 to $2.25, 
Bedford $1.80, Benta $1.52%% to $1.55, Broga 
90 cents, Brunei United $1.70 to $1.75, Bukit 
Sembawang 3/3d, Changkat Serdang $1.77% to 
$1.80, Connemara $1.60, Glenealy $1.95 and 
$1.92%4, Hamilton $1.90, Indragiri 50 cents 
Jimah $1.90, Kluang $1.45, Kempas $3.15, Lunas 
$3.20 to $3.25, Mentakab $1.80 to $1.85, New 
Serendah $1.17% to $1.20, Nyalas $1.62% to 
$1.65, Pajam $1.86 to $1.90, Riverview 6/-d to 
6/444d, Ulu Benut 68 and 69 cents, United 


Colonial °  Re- 


Malacea $2.25, Teluk Anson $1.95 to $2.00 Tam- 


balak $2.05 to $2.10, Tapah $2.70, Sedenak 30/-d 
to 31/7144d, Sungei Tukang $1.56 to $1.60, 
Sungei Bagan $2.95, Temerloh $1.00 to $1.07%. 

Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 51/-d_=itto 
52/-d, Oil Search 4/3d Aust. 


Sterling Investments. British Plaster 17/9d, 
E.M.1I. 25/144d, United Molassas 42/814, Wool- 
worth 51/-d. 

Australian Investments. Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary 54/3d, Castlemaine Perkins 29/-d, Great 
Western Consolidated 8/ld, Mount Lyell 25/3d 
all Australian Currency. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


JIMAH RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED. Profit 
for the year ended 30.6.51 was $258, 504 (78.3%) 
from which a dividend of 60% is recommended. 
Net liquid assets at balancing date came to 
$254,085 or 76.9 cents per share. The Company 
has also an investment in Chermang Develop- 
ment Ltd. of $60,000 which paid 100% in the 
period. All in cost of production was high at 
63.2 cents per lb on a crop which averaged -460 
Ibs per acre. | 


KEDAH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, whose 
estate was destroyed during the Japanese occupa- 
tion has replanted 1,017 acres with selected 
material but in doing so has exhausted its 
financial resources and as well has incurred a 
Rehabilitation Loan of $807,515. Balance Sheet 
shows Liquid assets $152,077 against current 
liabilities of $165,671. The War Damage Award 
of $709,285 is inadequate to restore the estate 
and insufficient to pay off the Rehabilitation 
Loan. Consequently the Chairman refers to the 
parlous state of the Company’s finances and is 
investigating the possibility of an amalgamation 
with another Company. 

TAIPING CONSOLIDATED LIMITED. Mala- 
yan War Damage Award totais $730,573 of which 
60% is payable. Against this must be _ set 
Rehabilitation Loan of $468,466. In addition to 
the above $8,500 has been awarded for Tin ore lost 
in transit at the fall of Malaya. On this sum 
however only 30% is receivable. 


RANTAU TIN DREDGING COMPANY LIMIT- 
ED has been awarded $20,000 for ore lost in 
transit at the Japanese invasion. 380% is payable 


SHANGHAI KELANTAN 
RUBBER ESTATES (1952) 
. LIMITED 


NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of HK$0.10 per 
share in respect of the year ended 
31st December, 1951 has been de- 
clared by the above Company, pay- 
able to shareholders on the Regis- 
ter at 17th November, 1951 and 
may be received on or after 29th 
November, 1951 at the office of the 


Share Transfer Registrars, Messrs. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Queen’s Road, C. Hong Kong. 

The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 18th November to 28th 
November, 1951 (both days inclu- 
sive) during which period no trans- 
fer of shares will_be effected. 

Dated this 8th day of November, 
1951. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
TURNER, STURROCK & BROWN 
Secretaries. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & 
YAUMATI FERRY CO., 
LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of Two Dollars 
per share on the Company’s Issued 
Capital has been declared payable 
on the 20th day of November, 1951, 
free of tax. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company. 
will be closed from Friday the 16th 
to Monday the -19th November, | 
1951, both days inclusive. 


Dividend Warrants will be issued. 
at the Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, No. 144-148 Des Voeux Road, 
Central, 1st Floor, Hongkong, on 
and after the 20th November, 1951. 


By Order of the Board, 
LAU TAK PO, 


Managing Director. 
Hongkong, 9th Nov., 1951. 


of The Far Eastern Economic Review 


Gammon $2.80, Hammer $40.25 and on this award. 
) Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on_ behalf 
¢ Ltd., at 322, Queen’ s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
$ The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly. 
Printed by Graphic Press Ltd., Hongkong. 
| Annual subscription rate: $60, Overseas £4,10-or US$12.60. 
¢ Price per single copy: $1.20 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: | 
INDIA BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
B racn! n Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
ombay Chittagong Rangoo Kuanten Tokyo 
Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA 
Delhi’ Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
wanes Kandy Ipoh | SIAM 
M adras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


D, BENSON. Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


‘ KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. 3 
HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 
: Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 x 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :-- 
IMPORT EXPORTS BRANCHES 
% Sugar 3 Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton ~ | 
Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: x 

u 

Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods 
Industrial Chemicals Matches | Malaya 
Dyestuffs : Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand + 

Fertilizers India 

Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks United Kingdom 

# Window & Thickglass Torches 
Textiles | e Netherlands 
Paper United States of America 

| China Produce Australia 

SEE 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


__ the Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
a 
P PING 
SHIPBUILDING | 


REAL ESTATE 


MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
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DODWELL CO., LTD. 
Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” Due Hongkong 14th Nov. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m.v. ‘ AROS” 26th Nov. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


due Hongkong mid Dec. 


m.v. “CITOS” 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, 8UEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GBNOA 


GABOTO” .... .... due Hongkong 27th Nov. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
: CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0.A.C.— 
OANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
PAL 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. . 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON. 
& CO., LTD. 
14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


ewe 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. — 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. | 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail.Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


* 


| 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service 


~NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE | 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LID. | 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 


< 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) | 
Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 


m/s “SALLY MAERSK” Nov. 15 Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
m/s “LEXA Nov. 30 Gordon Leather Manufacturing C 


Also otis cargo for Keelung and Japan. Sissons Paints | 
Special Strongroom Compartments. Hugh Wood & Co., 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, | | 


m/s “ANNA Nov. 16 Shoe heeis, etc.) 
m/s Nov. 30 L.G, Harris & Co, Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 
m/s “GRETE BEABRSK”. Dec. 20 Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 


For Freigit and Further Particulars \ Tractors) 
Please apply to :— 


JEBSEN & CO. PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Building. Tels. Gly 


©) wer 80 years leadership in 
meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the “Machine Age’. 
Consult our specialists in 
helping to solve your Auto- 
motive, Industrial and Marine- 
‘Fuel Lubricating problems. 


Standard.Vacuum 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


GRANT 


by 
NIST EY | 
Lubricants 


